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THE ARCHER. 


F life or death, the worse is not to die. 
(So reads his epitaph.) Arkémoros, 
Archer, of Sparta, sleepeth his long sleep 
Beneath this rock, beside the Iris stream. 
His eyes were shadowed ere they yet were closed, 
Which thus befell : 
His arrow, swift and sure, 
Would pierce a crevice in the granite wall 
A furlong distant. To the skulking bear 
Among the crags of Ilias flew his shaft 
Mysterious, lightring-winged, tipped with death ; 
And many a skylark mounting to the sun 
Through morning’s misty glory felt the sting, 
And dropped back earthwards with her pinions numbed, 
Quenching her carol in a crimson tear. 
The Scythians, girt with iron, homage paid ; 
And Amazons on far lacustrine shores 
Spoke marvels of the Spartan. When the stars 
In meteor-showers fell from out their spheres, 
It was Arkémoros at play, they said, 
Snuffing out heaven’s candles one by one. 
Vou. XI.—No. 47. 289 
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So, with the rumour, grew the archer’s pride 
To arrogance ; and when the Asian king, 
Sapor of Susa, sent a silver bow, 

Arkémoros returned in scorn, ‘‘ Wherefore ? 

If meant for use, mine own doth serve me well ; 
Or if a gift of honour, why not gold?” 

But once there came a stripling from the hills, 
A sunburnt shepherd lad, yet confident 

In his rude arm against the giant’s skill, 
Saying, “‘ With this poor bow I would engage 
At thrice a hundred paces to transpierce 

A mark no bigger than thine eyeball, master.” 
The mighty archer rallied: ‘“ Sayest thou so? 
Then take my eye for target, if thou darest.” 





THE ARCHER. 


And, standing forth, he pointed to his eye— 
The right one, wide and mocking, calm and clear: 
For who save he himself, Arkémoros, 

Should such a test presume, much less perform ? 
Dauntless, the shepherd paced his distance off, 
Bent well his bow, and sprung the cord, and lo 
The arrow, winging truly, scored in blood. 
Arkémoros then cried aloud with rage, 

And, vowing never to behold his shame, 

He pulled the sharp, ensanguined arrow forth, 
And drove it home—into the other eye! 


HENRY TYRRELL. 
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Main Front of Glamis Castle. 


GLAMIS. 


WITH ILLUSTRATIONS FROM PHOTOGRAPHS BY LADY MAUD LYON. 


most interesting buildings, both historically and 
architecturally, in Scotland. 

To the lover of Shakespeare, the name of Glammiss 
(as it was sometimes spelt) will recall the act of treachery 
and murder which tradition gives as having taken place 
there, when King Duncan was done to death by the hand 
or at the instigation of the ambitious and unscrupulous 
Lady Macbeth ; although there is no possibility of proving 
or testing the truth as to the details or locality of the 
tragedy. 

To the antiquarian the Castle must be of immense 
interest, on account of the great age of the central 
portion or keep, which is known to have been standing 
in 1016, but “whose birth tradition notes not”; while to the romantic and super- 
stitious it is associated as a place where ghosts and spirits moving silently down 
winding stairs and dark passages are wont to make night fearsome. This feeling 
of eeriness is not confined to the naturally nervous, for Sir Walter Scott, who spent 
a night at Glamis in 1794, writes: 


( LAMIS CASTLE is widely known as one of the 





“After a very hospitable reception . . . I was conducted to my apartment in a 
distant part of the building. I must own that when I heard door after door shut, 
after my conductor had retired, | began to consider myself too far from the living 
and somewhat too near the dead.” 
292 

















GLAMIS. 


Additional interest attaches 


to this Castle from the fact , Z 
that its venerable walls en- §& , 


shroud a mysterious something, 
which has for centuries baffled 
the curiosity and investigations 
of all unauthorised persons ; 
this secret is known only to 
three people—the Earl of the 
time being, his eldest son, and 
one other individual whom 
they think worthy of their 
confidence. 

Most people have theories 
upon this subject, and many 
ridiculous stories are told; but 
so carefully has the mystery 
been guarded, that no suspicion 
of the truth has ever come 
to light. One version of the 
story is as follows. Several 
centuries ago the Lord Glamis 
of the time was entertaining 
the head of another noble 
family then resident in Angus ; 
and in the course of the even- 
_ing they commenced to play 
cards. It was Saturday night, 
and so intent were they on 
wagering lands and money on 
the issue of the game, that 
they did not recognise the 
fact that Sunday morning was 
approaching until an old retainer ventured to remind them of the hour. Where- 
upon one of the gamblers swore a great oath, with the tacit approval of the other, 
that they did not care what day it might be, but they would finish their game at 
any cost, even if they went on playing till Doomsday! It had struck midnight 
ere he had finished his sentence, when there suddenly appeared a stranger dressed 
in black, who politely informed their lordships that he would take them at their 
word and then vanished. 

The story goes on to aver that annually on that night these noblemen, or their 
spirits, meet and play cards in the SECRET ROOM of the Castle, and that this will go 
on till Doomsday. In corroboration of this story, it is said that on a certain night 
in the autumn of every year, loud noises are heard and some of the casements of 
the Castle are blown open. 

Glamis Castle stands in the centre of the vale of Strathmore, in a picturesque 
and well wooded part of Forfarshire; the heather-clad sides of the Sidlaws, which 
divide Strathmore from the sea, rising to the south, while away to the north tower 
the Grampians, which form a magnificent background to the ancient pile of 
buildings whose turrets rise some hundred and fifteen feet above the level of 
the ground. 


‘Malcolm's Stone,” in the garden of Glamis Manse. 
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The Poet Gray, in a letter, describes the exterior of the Castle in the following 
words : 

“The house, from the height of it, the greatness of its mass, the many towers atop, and 
the spread of its wings, has really a very singular and striking appearance, like nothing | 
ever saw.” 

The oldest portions of the Castle are formed of huge irregular blocks of old 
red sandstone, which time and weather have mellowed into a beautiful grey pink 
colour. ‘The walls in many places are sixteen feet thick, which in the olden days 
had the essential recommendation of great security, and also of allowing space for 
secret rooms and passages as means of escape in times of peril; and as a matter 
of fact, two secret staircases have been discovered within the last five-and-twenty s 
years, and possibly there are others, which still remain forgotten and unused. ; 











The Crypt. 


The narrow windows appear at irregular heights and distances in the central 
building or keep and left wing, (the right wing having been burnt down and 
rebuilt early in 1800 is not so interesting,) but the great staircase added by Patrick 
Lord Glamis in 1605 is very fine, occupying a circular tower, the space for which 
has been partly dug out of the old walls of the keep, and rises to the third story. 
This staircase (the designing of which has been attributed to Inigo Jones) is spiral 
with a hollow newel in the centre, and is composed of stone to the summit. It 
consists of 143 steps, 6 ft. 10 in. in width, each of ove stone. 

The staircasés, which were in use before 1600, are very narrow, dark, and some 
of them winding, the steps steep and irregular in height, worn into hollows by the 
many feet that for centuries climbed them. Up two flights of these dimly lit, uneven 
stairs, the wounded king, Malcolm II., after having been treacherously attacked and 


































GLAMIS. 


mortally wounded by Kenneth V. and his ad- 
herents on the Hunter’s Hill, about a mile from 
the Castle, was carried by his followers to die 
in the chamber that still bears the name of 
King Malcolm’s room. This murder of King 
Malcolm is the first authentic event mentioned by 
the chroniclers in connection with Glamis. 

In the parish of Glamis 
stand three huge stones of rude 
design, covered with symbolic 
sculptures, which according to 
tradition were erected to com- 
memorate the death of Mal- 
colm II. One on the Hunter’s 
Hill is supposed to mark the 
spot where he fell, and stands Room in which King Malcolm II. died, A.D. 1034. 
about seven feet high, facing the 
east ; a cross, figures of men, and various symbols are sculptured on it, but are 
much defaced. ‘The stone close to the kirkyard is much larger, and is called King 
Malcolm’s gravestone, although that king was not buried there. An ornamental 
cross and many curious symbols are carved on the side facing the east; on the 
other side a fish, a serpent and a circle are seen—symbols of Christianity—which 
carvings are of a later date than the cross, etc., and are attributed to the Knights 
Templars, who lived in that part of Scotland for a long 
time. 

In the time of King Malcolm Glamis was a royal 
residence, and remained so till 1372, when Sir John Lyon, 
“a young man of very good parts and qualities, and of a 
very graceful and comely person, and a great favourite 
with the king ” (Robert II.), was made Lord High Chamber- 
lain of Scotland. At that time the king’s daughter, the 
Princess Jean, fell in love with this young knight, and was 
given him in marriage, together with the lands of the 
thanedom of Glamis, “fro Jaudabili et fideli servitio et 
continuts laboribus,” as the charter bears witness, March 18th, 
1372. Ten years later Sir 
John fell in a duel -with 
Sir James Lindsay of Crawford, 
and was buried at Scone among 
the kings of Scotland. He left 
one son, from whom the present 
family of Lyon have descended 
without a break from father 
to son to the present day. (It 
may be mentioned incidentally 
that the ancestor of the Lyon 
family came over with William I., 
and that either he or one 
of his immediate descendants 
settled in Perthshire in the 
The Spiral Staircase, seen from the Crypt. district still called Glenlyon. 
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A Corner of the Crypt. 


Fifty years later, Sir Patrick Lyon (Sir John’s grandson), who was one of the 
hostages to the English for the ransom of James I. from 1424 to 1427, was created 
Baron Glamis, and appointed Master of the Household to the King of Scotland. 
For the next hundred years nothing of interest occurred, till John, sixth Lord 
Glamis, married the beautiful Janet Douglas, granddaughter of the great Earl of 
Angus (“ Bell-the-Cat”), and died in 1528. Lady Glamis married, secondly, Archibald 





GLAMIS. 





The Dining-room. 


The Drawing-room. 
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Campbell, of Kepneith, whose relative, another Campbell, fell in love with her. 
Finding, however, that his addresses were but ill received by this lady, who was 
as good as she was lovely, his love turned to hate, and he revenged himself by 


informing the authorities that Lady Glamis, her son 
Lord Glamis, and John Lyon, his relative, were con- 
spiring against the life of the king, James V., by 
poison or witchcraft. They were tried for high treason, 
and wrongfully convicted! Lady Glamis and her young 
son were both sentenced to be durned, and the estate 
of Glamis was forfeited and annexed to the Crown by 
Act of Parliament, December 3rd, 1540. However, 
these brutal judges, on account of. the extreme youth 
of Lord Glamis, feared 
to bring him to execu- 
tion, so the boy was 
kept in prison, with the 
death sentence hanging 
over him, while the 
beautiful Lady Glamis 
was dragged forth and 
burned at the stake 
on the Castle Hill of 
Edinburgh, July 17th, 
1537. Those were days 
when acts of violence 
and cruelty were re- 
garded with an indiffer- 
ence that we cannot now 
realise, although when 
she stood up in her 
beauty to undergo this 
fearful sentence, it is 
recorded that all heads 
were bowed in sorrowful 
sympathy. When this 
infamous execution was 
accomplished, remorse 
The “Lion of Glamis” Cup. seems to have come 
over Campbell, who 
was visited by visions of his victim looking at him 
with sad, reproachful eyes. When, some years later, his 
death was drawing nigh, he confessed that his evidence 
at the trial was altogether false. Lord Glamis was 
therefore released from prison, and his estates and 
honours restored. 
To return to the Castle. The exterior is much 








Sword of “King James VIII.” 


ornamented with ancient armorial bearings in carved stone, while a round niche over 
the front door contains a bust of Earl Patrick, of whom mention will be made 


presently. The principal entrance is a striking feature. 


The doorway is small and 


low, and a stout, iron-clenched oaken door, thickly studded with nails, is guarded 


on the inside by a heavily grated iron gate, which opens right on to the great 








The Castile from the North-West. 


The Chapel. 








THE 





Patrick, Lord Glamis, A.D. 1600. 
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staircase. A flight of steps to the 
right of the entrance leads down 
to the dungeons, vaults, and the 
old well (now filled up) which 
supplied the inmates with water in 
times of siege ; while another stair 
to the left leads up to the Re- 
tainers’ Hall (or Crypt as it is 
now called), low, and fifty feet in 
length, with walls and arched roof 
entirely composed of stone. Of the 
seven windows, which are small, 
four or five are cut out of the 
thickness of the walls, and make 
recesses just large enough to form 
small rooms, which might have 
been used as sleeping chambers 
in old days. Lay figures, clad in 
complete armour, stand in the 
recesses, which, especially in the 
dusk, give an eerie effect to this 
part of the Castle. It is said that 
a ghostly, man in armour walks 


this floor at night—possibly the original of one of those armoured figures standing 
silently in the crypt year after year, who may, perchance, have ended his life in 


the dungeon that lies exactly underneath. 


From the south-east corner of the Crypt a short, dark passage, cut through the 
stone walls, leads to the small, quaint and irregular Duncan’s Hall, the traditional 


scene of Macbeth’s crime, where a 
year or so ago an old hearth was 
discovered built up in the masonry, 
and has been opened out. The 
Dining-room, which is entered from 
the west end of the crypt, is another 
fine room, though quite modern, 
having been rebuilt early in 1800. 
The walls are panelled in oak, and 
some good family pictures adorn 
the walls; but the most interesting 
object that occasionally appears in 
it is the old silver gilt drinking 
cup in the form of a lion, a very 
ancient piece of plate, holding about 
a pint of wine, which in old days 
each guest was expected to drain 
before quitting the Castle. Sir 
Walter Scott was one ‘of those 
who swallowed the contents of the 
lion, and in a note to Waverley he 
says “the feat served to suggest the 
story of the Bear of Bradwardine.” 





Elizabeth, Countess of Strathmore, A.D. 1700. 
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Leaving this floor, with its 

dark winding passages, its grated, 
i prison-like windows, and ascending 
a side staircase, King Malcolm’s 
room is passed, and the Ban- 
queting Hall (now used as the 
Drawing-room) is entered. This 
room is a fine specimen of the 
old baronial days, being sixty feet 
long by twenty-two, and with a 
coved ceiling of beautifully de- 
signed plaster-work, which was 
added to the room by Earl John 
in 1621, whose initials, with those 
of his wife, together with the 
date, are placed at intervals 
among the patterns of the mould- 
ings. ‘The chimneypiece of carved 
stone is very fine, reaching to 
the top of the room, while pic- 
tures of the Lyon family as well 
as of some of the Stuart kings 
and other notables adorn the walls. 
Here hangs the portrait by Sir Helen, Countess of Strathmore, A.D. 1672. 
Peter Lely of the celebrated John 
Graham of Claverhouse, Viscount Dundee ; this well-known and distinguished chief, 
who, had he lived longer, would probably have restored Scotland to King James II., 
was a great friend of the Lord Strathmore of the time, and consequently spent 
many days at Glamis, Claverhouse 
being situated about twelve miles 
to the south. The picture repre- 
sents Dundee as a very handsome 
young man, with features soft and 
refined even to feminine regularity ; 
but under this gentle exterior can 
be detected the undaunted and 
enterprising valour, coupled with 
the prudence and determination 
that were the acknowledged attri- 
butes of his character. His coat, 
a sad buff-coloured felt, laced with 
silver, and evidently similar to 
the one he was wearing when he 
met his death at Killiecrankie, is 
kept as a valuable relic in the 
Castle. 

What different scenes must this 
old hall have witnessed in its 
time! Not many years prior to 
the visits of the gallant Clavers, 
the soldiers of the Commonwealth 








Charles, Lord Lyon, A.D. 1715. 
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held their rude orgies under its roof, 
having been quartered at Glamis by 
Cromwell’s orders, as a piece of petty 
revenge, because John, second Earl 
of Kinghorne, had voted against the 
delivery of King Charles I. to the Par- 
liament. ‘Then in 1715 deep mourning 
surely reigned there, when the news 
arrived that the brave and promising 
young Earl of Strathmore had _ been 
killed at the battle of Sheriffmuir, after 
fighting hard and gallantly in the cause 
of the Stuarts. 

The following year the mourning 
was turned to joy when Prince James 
spent two nights at Glamis on his way 
to Scone. What feasting and _ loyal 
toasts must have been given in the 
Hall in the course of those two snowy 
nights and days, when the Chevalier 
received many of his followers, and 
gained all hearts by his princely quali- 
ties! It is said that during this visit 
aaiMeee eighty-eight beds were made up in the 

Castle for the gentlemen in his train. 
The Chevalier’s bed is still to be seen, though much spoiled by tourists, who, on 





Claverhouse's Coat. 





The Sunk Garden. 























GLAMIS. 


certain days, are allowed to go over the Castle; and the room he: occupied, with 
a secret ‘stair concealed in the walls, still bears his name. His watch and sword are 
among the treasured curiosities in the Castle, the former having been found under 
his pillow after he left for Dundee. The sword bears the following inscription : 
“God save King James 8th: prosperitie to Scotland and no union.” 

But to return to the Hall itself. The principal picture hangs at the end of 
the room, and represents Patrick, first Earl of Strathmore and third of Kinghorne, 





The great Sun-Dial. 


who beautified Glamis considerably both within and without, as his diary testifies, 
which is in perfect preservation, and well illustrates the social life of Scotland more 
than two hundred years ago. In this portrait he is depicted sitting with three 
of his sons, pointing with pride to the Castle in the distance, on which he had 
spent so much care. At that time the Castle was surrounded by walled courts, 
gardens, and a moat; and the main approach to the south, about a mile in length, 
was guarded by seven gates, and was the work of Earl Patrick. These surroundings 
were all pulled down early in 1800 by a disciple of “Capability Brown,” the two 
flanking towers alone being left! Sir Walter Scott, who revisited Glamis after this 
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barbarous act of modernis- 
ing had been accomplished, 
describes the changes in 
such beautiful language, 
that it should be quoted :— 


“Down went many a 
trophy of old magnificence, 
courtyard, ornamented en- 
closure, fosse, avenue, bar- 
bican, and every external 
muniment of battled wall 
and flanking tower, out of 
the midst of which the 
ancient dome rising high 
above all its characteristic 
. accompaniments, and seem 
Castle of Glamiss in 1686. (From a Painting in the Castle.) ingly girt round by its 








appropriate defences, which 
again circled each other in their different gradations, looked, as it should, the queen and 
mistress of the surrounding country. It was thus that the huge old Tower of Glamis 
once showed its lordly head above seven circles of defensive boundaries, through which 
the friendly guest was admitted, and at each of which a suspicious person was 
unquestionably put to his answer.” 


The Chapel, which opens out of the Drawing-room, is one of the most interesting 
parts of the Castle. Thirty feet by twenty; walls and ceiling are divided into 
thirty-four panels, each one containing a picture relating to the life of our Lord and 
the twelve apostles. These paintings were executed by a Dutch artist named De Witt, 
whom Earl Patrick engaged by contract in 1688 to paint all the Chapel (as well 








Glamis Castle in 1730. 





(From an old print.) 


















GLAMIS. 


The Front Door. 


as a good many ceilings and portraits) for the sum of £90. ‘The contract for this 
work is still among the family papers, and is very curious, as De Witt was evidently 
a slippery fellow who required a good deal of binding. When the present Lord 
Strathmore succeeded to the title, in 1866, he found the paintings in perfect preserva- 
tion, but the Chapel in a sadly neglected state; he therefore had it beautifully 
restored and re-dedicated, and daily service has been held there ever since, the 
painted walls and ceiling, stained glass, beautiful embroidered altar-cloths (worked 
by the present Lady Strathmore), and flowers, render this little chapel peculiarly 
attractive as a place of worship. 

The Billiard-room, with its fine and valuable tapestry, representing incidents 
in the life of Nebuchadnezzar, and of which only three examples were known to 
exist,* is on this same floor, and is the last of the large rooms, being fifty feet 
long, but it is not part of the ancient building. Here stands a great chest filled 
with beautiful costumes in flowered silks, velvets and satins, as well as old uniforms, 
all belonging to Lyon ancestors of several centuries ago ; besides these a fool’s dress 
remains, cap, bells, and all complete—a rare possession nowadays. Sometimes 
these ancient garments see the light, when the Castle is full of young and merry 
guests, who don these slashed and broidered coats and skirts, and when gathered 
together in the old Crypt almost seem to have forced back the hands of the 
clock of time two or three hundred years. 

There remains yet much to tell, but space fails. The old kitchen, an under- 
ground vault, dark and low, with one loophole to light it, is a contrast to the 
present kitchen, which is fifty feet long and broad in proportion. The great sun-dial 
on the lawn is quite unique, bearing as it does eighty-four dials, supported by four 
nearly life-sized lions in stone; and although the exact age of this remarkable piece 
of work is not known, old pictures of Glamis prove that it was standing in front of the 





* A replica of this tapestry is to be found in the ‘‘ King’s Room” at Knole, Kent.—Ep. 7. AZ. M. 
Vo.. XI.—No. 47. 20 
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Castle in 1600. A balustrade of fine seventeenth-century iron work runs round the 
top of the Castle, from whence, on clear days, magnificent views may be obtained 
of the surrounding country; while the beautiful gardens, walks, and drives, which 
have been created by the present Lord Strathmore (who has bestowed as much care 
on the old place as his ancestor, Earl Patrick, of whom mention has been made), 
deserve more than passing notice. The old Castle, as it now is, enlivened by the 
cheerful surroundings of a large family party, and ringing with the glad sounds of 
grandchildren’s voices, is a truly pleasant place to live in; whilst the great iron gate 
lies hospitably open to welcome the many guests who pass that way, who, in spite 
of the Castle’s reputation for ghosts, seem to pass their time merrily enough. 


CECILIA GLAMIS. 


EN TOUT CAS. 


CCEPT, dear heart, this silken shade, 
Proclaimed for equal service made 
In sun and shower ; 
And may it prove companion meet, 
Whether noon-splendours on thee beat 
Or storm-clouds lower. 


For both ’tis meant! And yet I deem 
It augurs less of gloom than gleam, 
Shaped most for light : 


So, though some passing drops must fall, 


Yet may thy years, my darling, all 
Be chiefly bright ! 


But know that as we tread together 

Life’s path, with all its changing weather, 
Its rain and shine, 

For ever, thy dear head above, 

Remains a canopy of Love 


En tout cas thine! 


ANTHONY 





BUDGE CROCKETT OF HELL CORNER. 


IZ CROCKETT shuffled along the uneven path that ran 
from the cottage to the roadway. 
“You dirty brat!” she screeched: “cum out on it!” 
A thin-faced child clambered from the ditch, his 
little hands and face and knickerbockers, and _ boots 
that had been Jim’s, covered with mud. He dragged 
his feet across the muddy road, and walked sideways 
in the hope of escaping a blow from his mother’s fist. 
“Ah, you dirty brat!” she repeated in disgust ; 
“hevn’: I tell’d thee time again ter keep out o’ th’ 
hedge side, mucking thysel’ all ower? Get in wi’ thee !” 
The child tried to slip through the broken gate. 
But Liz Crockett was too quick for him: she caught the boy a cuff that sent him 
staggering and yelling into the house. 

“Dirty brat!” she said again; for slim Jane, the wife of Ted, who worked 
sometimes at the smithy and oftener didn’t, came to her door to see what was 
the bother. ‘“ Childer’s an awful worrit, an’ if theer’s ony muck about, that Bert o’ 
mine’ll get in ovver th’ eyes.” 

Slim Jane said nothing, but went back to her kitchen. 

Liz took a pin that was stuck at her waist and fastened her greasy black 
bodice. When the bodice belonged to some one else there had been buttons. But 
Liz found a couple of pins quite sufficient to hold it unevenly over her breasts, 
and she hadn’t the buttons or the time to put it right. She was a repulsive, 
slatternly woman, with flaccid cheeks, little cunning eyes, a nose that was indecisive, 
and lips that were vulgar and greedy. She slithered her feet along the ground. 
Had she lifted them, her down-at-heel shoes would have fallen and shown the great 
holes in her stockings. 

Her husband came into the bedraggled strip of garden, strewn with dried potato 
tops, a heap of cinders, and some bread sop that the infant had left and the 
mother thrown away, while by the stripped winter hedge stood a dreary beehive 
with no bees in it. 
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“Why can’t thou leave th’ kid alone!” he said gruffly. “He ain’t done no 
‘arm, an’ thou’st allus weltin’.” 

“Thee get on ter thee pals,” the woman answered, brushing past into the 
grimy cottage. 

“’Cause,” said the man, “ Bert ain’t as strong as th’ rest.” 

“ He'll live a deal sight longer’n thee. But thou’d better leave us a shillin’ ter 
get some loaves from Cookey’s.” 

“T ain’t got a shillin’.” Budge Crockett fumbled in his pocket. ‘I’ve nobbut 
got fourpence.” 

* An’ thou’ll want that fur ale, ’m thinkin’.” 

“Times is bad,” retorted Budge, swaying his fat little figure on the top of two 
thin legs, “fur there ain’t a hare nor a rabbit ter be picked up nowhere. An’ that 
devil Burr, the gamekeeper, says if he catches me or our lot poachin’ he'll pepper 
us: not as I’m afraid on his gun. Cum, Beauty !” 

He ambled down the path with his dog at heel. 

“What’s that?” he asked, turning round when he reached the gate. 

There was the sound of singing up in the village. 

“'Them’s the Methody ranters,” said his wife. “ They’re hevin’ a week o’ sinner 
savin’. ‘Tak’ care they doan’t get how’d o’ thee,” and she laughed. 

Budge Crockett started off. Every night he sat in the sanded kitchen of the 
Blue Bell, and drank his quart of muddy home-brew. Everybody knew Budge. 
He was the most notorious poacher in that end of the county. Yet he was on 
affable terms with the squire, whose rabbits he snared, and who once had sent him 
to prison. 

“Me, sir!” he would say with surprise, when any one hinted he poached, “I 
ain’t no poacher. I ’spects you too much as a gem’man, sir, ter nab yer rabbits. 
It’s dry walkin’, sir. Id like ter drink your ’ealth. Thank’ee, sir. But I ain’t 
no poacher.” 

Yet everybody knew he was, and that he led the gang of poachers that lived 
in the hovel-like cottages, which seemed to have been torn from the village of 
Beckton and thrown as a disgrace to the bottom of the hill, nearly a mile off. 

Beckton village repudiated the doings of Hell Corner, as the outcast bit of the 
parish was called. Hell Corner, however, did not care. Indeed, it had a contempt 
for Beckton, and showed it by letting only its women-folk and children go to 
chapel. 

There had been some rough jokes over the “special effort” of the Ranters to 
save the sinners. A ready-tongued travelling evangelist had been engaged to 
conduct the services for a week. There had been great joy, and twice the ordinary 
number of Moody and Sankey’s hymns sung, for eight sinners had found salvation. 
Even Amos Hawkins, the blacksmith, who regularly got drunk and kicked his wife, 
had been led to grace. 

Yet it never struck any one to try and save Hell Corner. Perhaps it was thought 
the task would be in vain. Anyway, Hell Corner expressed no regret. 

Budge Crockett walked quickly. The grey wintry March day was closing in, 
and masses of thin mist were hanging across the fields. The few trees hung bare 
thin arms over the land, and the hedgerows were brown and cold. 

The sturdy set man was listerfing to the singing of the Methodists. As he 
went round the bend in the road he could see the throng in the gathering shadow 
at the bottom of the village street, and heard plainly the strong-lunged prayer of 
the grocer. 

Another hymn was sung as he drew near. It was bold and primitive and easy 
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“**Tak’ care they doant get how'd o' thee.'” 


to understand, and two score voices roared it out on the damp air as a message 
to the world of Beckton : 


“* There is a fountain filled with blood, 
Drawn from Emmanuel’s veins,” 


were the opening lines. And then every sinner “plunged beneath the crimson 
flood” had “ washed away his stains.” The picture appealed almost in a literal 
sense to the uncouth but warm-hearted, ignorant but devout Methodists of the hamlet. 

The poacher stood for a moment to look at the crowd. 

‘An’ are yer comin’ wi’ us up ter th’ chapel, Mester Crockett?” a lanky, 
flat-chested girl asked. 

He knew the girl well enough. She was Bess Tweed, the serving wench at the 
Blue Bell. 
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“What! hast thou turned Methody?” There was more of surprise than of 
sneer in the inquiry. ‘‘ Wunners ’ill never cease.” 

“They wain’t that!” said the lass earnestly. ‘Come and be saved!” 

“Me saved!” ‘The sneer was plain enough this time. ‘ What do I want ter 
be saved for? I ain’t done nowt as I wants ter be saved.” 

“ But we're all sinners,” pleaded Bess. ‘Oh, I know I’ve been a bad un, but 

but it’s grand ter feel saved.” 

“When was thou saved ?” 

“ Nobbut las’ night ;” and she seemed ashamed of the fact, though her eyes 
glowed and looked ‘beseechingly into the rough-lined features of the man. 

Budge Crockett laughed. 

The grocer began speaking. The night was closing in, so Budge could not see 
his face; but he heard the invitation to all sinners to come and spend an hour at 
the chapel. ‘The grocer spoke with an impetuous rush, mixing his similes, using 
wrong words, but with never a halt. He told of the glories of heaven, of the 
terribleness of hell, and said that those who didn’t want need not put anything in 
the collection plate; he knew he was going to wear a golden crown, and play a 
harp, and do nothing but sing hymns for ever and ever, and pitied those who were 
going to hell, where they would be roasted, and have long forks stuck in them, 
and only vinegar to drink ; and he said that the chapel stove was alight and none 
need fear catching cold by coming to the service; it was ever so much better to 
have a heart as white as snow than one black with sin; and he reminded those 
around that the harmonium at the chapel was a new one, though not yet paid for, 
and that they were to have some real good singing. 

“Wain’t thou come an’ be saved, Mester Crockett ?” urged the girl to the poacher. 

“T tell thee I doan’t want ter be saved!” 

Betsy Tweed looked away saddened. ‘This had been her first effort, and it 
had failed. 

The big evangelist came up. “ Well, my girl, converting already !” 

“He wain’'t come! He doesn’t want to be saved.” 

“Well,” laughed the evangelist, turning to the poacher, who began to be 
fidgety, “‘never mind about that: come!” 

“ But I’m not a Methody.” 

“ Never mind that.” 

“ An’—an’ I got my dog.’ 

“ Bring your dog with you. You like singing, don’t you?” 

“In course I do.” 

“Of course you do. Well, come and hear the singing.” 

“ But—er—I’m not goin’ ter be saved, yer know. I —I doan’t mind droppin’ 
in ter see ’ow things goes on like, but I’m not wantin’ none o’ that salvation stuff. 
There wain’t be no hanky-panky—no humbuggin’ like!” 

The evangelist gave a promise and moved to somebody else. But the serving 
wench at the Blue Bell kept close by the side of the poacher. 

It was dusk now, and the little throng sauntered up the village. One of the 
women started “ Hold the fort, for I am coming,” and all the others joined in, 
and the song spread over the country side and could be heard at Hell Corner. 

Budge Crockett was glad of the darkness. He shrank from being seen by any 
of his mates. Not that he minded one bit, as he was only going to the chapel for 
fun; but they might think he was going to be converted, which he wasn’t. 

“T’m not agoin’ ter sit in th’ front and hev folks starin’ at me,” he said to 
the girl when they neared the little plain brick building. 
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“Sit where thou likes best,” answered Betsy ‘Tweed. 

He was shamefaced being there at all. He shuffled into the back seat, and 
touched his finger tips with his tongue and so damped down any unruly hair on 
his head. 

The heavy boots of people clattered on the boarded floor, and in pushing 
between the narrow forms many a hymnbook was knocked down. ‘The choir, 
with the new-washed and rosy-cheeked girls, sucking sweets in front, had been 
augmented by four singers from the big chapel in the neighbouring town. They 
all wore posies of flowers. 

Crockett looked around with curious eyes. He had never been in a chapel 
before, and the only time he ever went to church was when he was married -to 
Liz. The place was warm, and folks nodded and smiled to each other; and he 
noticed the girls in the choir were behaving silly with the youths who sat behind. 

The walls of the meeting-house were colour-washed. But the damp had got 
through in places, and there was a great blotch on one side the rostrum. Rostrum 
was a newer name than pulpit, and the Methodists liked it best, for two or three 
of the “locals” could sit there, whilst a pulpit seemed to give an advantage to 
only one man. 

Budge Crockett noticed that one of the white china lamps swinging by a brass 
chain smoked, and he wondered whether the smell was that or something burning 
in the stove. 

He twisted about on the form, feeling awed by the strangeness. He wished he 
had gone on to the public-house, or that he had left Beauty at home. He didn’t 
know what to do with his hands. Perhaps it wasn’t religious to put them in his 
pocket. He gazed about to see if he might cross his legs. 

“You ain’t sorry you’ve cum?” whispered the wench from the Blue Bell. 

“T ain’t pertik’ler sorry,” said the poacher. 

When the singing began Betsy Tweed found him the proper hymn. The book 
was thumb-marked and ragged, and some of the leaves had been used for the 
conveyance of messages from the young men to the young women and back again. 
“Are you goen a wak?” “Cum down lane after metin’,” ‘ Can’t see you—mother 
noes,” “ Pass us a goody (sweet),” were the inscriptions that had been scrawled in 
prayer time. 

Budge Crockett couldn’t read, but he stood fumbling the leaves. He sat down 
when the others did, and stood up when everybody else stood up, and bent his 
head when he saw the praying had started. a 

There were several “addresses.” Mr. Slaughter, one of the circuit preachers, 
a little thin man, all corners, with a sharp pointed chin and a sharp pointed nose, 
and who spoke sharply, described hell. ‘The tone of his voice was harsh, and he 
had the habit of using long words, which secured him the reputation of being a 
learned man. 

He soon became excited. His lips quivered as he told the fate of the unsaved. 
When they died they would fall down and down a black pit, and when they got 
to hell the doors would close with a bang behind them, and then all the devils 
would commence laughing and screeching. They would be thrown into cauldrons 
of boiling lead, and when they yelled with the pain the devils would only laugh 
again. They would have to walk through lanes of fire and they would choke with 
the sulphur, and though they cried out for mercy nobody would hear. Every day 
there would be a fresh torture, and for ever and ever they would be tortured. 
That was the fate of the unsaved. 

The congregation sat with bated breath listening to the awfulness of the 
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description. Budge Crockett was uncomfortable. He was wondering if he was to 
be burned for ever, and ever, and ever! 

He didn’t like Mr. Slaughter. Mester Coghill, who had a farm out Trentbro’ 
way, was much better. Coghill was a red-featured, brusque man. He had little 
of learning, but his religion was very dear to him. He knew nothing about ethics 
and culture and the higher thought. The two real things in his mind were heaven 
and hell. And as he was a healthy, deep-chested countryman, who ate four square 
meals a day, he naturally thought more of heaven than the other place. 

There was a rugged grandeur about the speech of this man as he described in 
his broad Saxon tongue the grand processions into heaven, with all the angels in 
white, blowing golden trumpets or playing on harps, of how the streets were all 
of: diamonds and bathed always in glory, how everybody was far happier than 
anybody could dream of, and how God sat on a throne that made folks blink with 
its splendour. 

The poacher’s mouth opened as he heard. It was a wonderful tale to him: 
just one that appealed to his imagination, and he could understand. It would be 
a deal sight better, he thought, to be dressed in white and play a trumpet, than 
to be always burned in the fire! 

He caught something of the enthusiasm of the next hymn, “There is a happy 
land, Far, far away,” which was sung with almost majestic unison. 

The great evangelist, the “snatcher of sinners from Satan,” as Mester Slaughter 
had called him, was the attraction of the evening. He was kept to the last. Before 
he rose there was a collection. 

Budge Crockett began to move uneasily. 

“Don’t go yet,” said Betsy. ‘Ye mun ’ear ’im. He saved me!” 

“T’m not goin’,” replied Budge, twisting his legs. 

“Ye needn’t put nowt in t’ plate ‘less you like,” added the girl. 

He had his hand squeezed in his tight pocket. He was feeling the four pennies 
and counting them over and over again. They were to buy him a quart of beer. 
But maybe, he reckoned, he wouldn’t need a quart. A pint might do. He 
sheepishly pulled out two of the pennies, and, stammering something, put them in 
the plate. 

The address of the evangelist was graphic, rousing, at times tempestuous. ‘The 
big man used his lungs to their limit. He knew exactly the sort of people before 
him—simple, credulous, easily swayed. He played upon the quickened impulses. 
He watched for the moment when he had everybody ia his grasp. Then pleadingly, 
tearfully, with remembrances of childhood, he prayed for the saving of sinners. 

“ Amen! amen!” shouted the old people, with quaking voice. 

“Amen indeed!” shouted the evangelist in echo. He got on his knees, and 
with wide-open eyes and outstretched hands prayed to the Lord to save the sinners. 

A wave of emotion swept over the congregation. The colour went from the 
cheeks of the choir girls, and they watched the man with entranced gaze. 

Budge Crockett of Hell Corner gripped his knees tight. His ferrety eyes were 
strained, while a mist seemed to gather over them, and a great lump came up in 
his throat that he could not gulp back. 

It was an impressive scene. Mighty silence fell. It was broken by the passionate 
outbursts of the evangelist : ‘‘ Lord, good Lord, save the sinners! ” 

There was silence again. Then a woman sobbed. 

In a moment the evangelist was on his’feet, his figure trembling, his eyes flashing. 

He brought his right hand down with a blow on the rostrum rail. ‘ Glory to 
God!” he shouted: “let sinners come to the repentance stool.” 
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A woman with a grey shawl about her bowed head went forward with convulsive 
weeping and knelt on the form. 

There were cries of “ Hallelujah!” “Praise to God!” Tears ran down many 
a cheek ; lips were white and unsteady. 

“Another lamb in Thy arms, dear Lord!” wailed the crippled Mrs. Carter, who 
kept the village post office; and an answering sob broke from the soul of the 
congregation. 

Mester Slaughter went down and spoke quietly to the penitent woman. The 
agony of her grief came forth in long moans. ‘The preacher patted her on the 
shoulder. 

“Our dear sister has found salvation!” he said, turning to the congregation. 

“Let us pray,” muttered the evangelist, and everybody prayed. It was a noisy 
prayer, for every full heart prayed aloud its own supplication. “ Where are the 
sinners, where are the other sinners that seek grace ?” 

The evangelist glanced round at the tear-stained countenances. 

A farm labourer, with creaking moleskins, hobbled up and covered his face with 
his hands. ‘Two of the girls who had been giggling and passing sweets around 
came with whitened features, hand in hand. 

And at every new comer there was a burst of “ Hallelujahs!” Perhaps it was 
the momentary thrill of love in the hearts of these simple folks that impelled them 
forward ; perhaps it was the awful dread of hell that had seized their mind ; perhaps 
it was the recollection of sin that overwhelmed them. But they were all earnest, 
dreadfully in earnest. 

“Christ is ready to save; Jesus is ready to save,” half sung the evangelist ; and, 
without harmonium, many began to sing. 

With wet eyes the serving wench from the Blue Bell gazed at the poacher by 
her side. 

“Don’t be feared!” she muttered to him. 

Budge Crockett was trembling. He moved his lips, for his mouth had suddenly 
become dry. His hands held tight to his knees. 

“Don’t be feared!” repeated the girl. 

The man rose. He stood for a moment as if dazed. 

“Don’t be feared!” said the girl. 

“No, I’m not feared,” he said huskily, and all the congregation turned round 
in amazement. “I’m not feared. I’m a sinner, an’ I want ter be saved!” 

“It’s the poacher from Hell Corner,” somebody whispered. He was well 
known ; nobody was so well known in the village as Budge Crockett. There was 
a gasp of astonishment. He was the last man alive to find .salvation ;—what, 
Budge Crockett, the thieving, swearing, idle, beer-guzzling Budge Crockett to get 
on the repentance stool! 

Yet there he was, his little eyes blinking furiously, the lines about his mouth 
fierce and tight, his stunted hands moving helplessly up and down his jacket, and 
the dog, Beauty, nervously whining by his side. 

Much shouting and saluting and praying and tear-shedding followed, when the 
tremendous truth of what had really happened was understood. 

“The greatest sinner in all the parish has found salvation,” declared Mr. Slaughter ; 
and loud were the “ Amens” and “ Hallelujahs.” 

“Yes,” said Budge Crockett, standing up and suddenly finding voice: “I cums 
from Hell Corner, an’ yer knows what we're like down there. But I’m saved; oh, 
I feel I’m saved! An’ when I’m dead I wants ter wear a crown an’—an’ sing them 
songs you’ve bin singin’. I’ll do that, won’t I, if I’m saved ?” 
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“The man rose. He stood for a moment as if dazed." 


“ Aye, yer will that, yer will that,” wailed the crooked post office keeper. 

“ But I’ve bin a bad ’un,” continued Crockett ; “ for I’ve done a deal o’ poachin’ 
in my time. I’m no denyin’ I’ve had many a hunner hares oft’ Squire’s lan’. But 
I wur on’y ligged (caught) once, an’ then I hedn’t bin poachin’ that night at all. 

’ ? ~ & ’ ° . . 
An’ yer ’member I got two months ’ard. It worn’t so bad in prison as you might 
‘spec’. But I worn’t goin’ ter be ligged fur nowt, so when I cums out o’ jail I 
catches a hare an’ sen’s it to th’ guvnor wi’ mi’ love like. But I’m not agoin’ ter 


” and he became 


poach no more. I’m goin’ ter live ’specterble; an’ then—then, 

animated and his face flushed, “I’ll go ter heaven when I dies an’ sing ‘Glory, 

hallelujah’ all day, an’ God ’Mighty ‘ll say, ‘Cum in, Mester Crockett, we knows 
J y 8g , ) 


yer did a bit o’ poachin’ in yer time, but that don’t count now,’ an’—an’—I feels 
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real different. I feels a new man. I feels I wants ter jump for glory an’ start 
singin’ clear away.” 

“ Praise th’ Lord!” 

“T doan’t know much about religion like, but I knows I doan’t want ter be 
burnt i’ ’ell fire fur ivver. I wants ter hev a ’arp an’ a trumpet an’ be like t’other 
angels. I’ll be that, won’t 1?” 

He turned to the evangelist, who nodded. ‘The poacher had the faith of a 
child, and under the excitement he felt a glow of enthusiasm that gave him courage 
to speak. 

With the others he knelt while there were fresh prayers. 

Beauty sniffed and looked concerned. But Budge Crockett took no notice. He 
was thinking of the crown he was ultimately to wear—real gold, surrounded with 
precious stones. 

As soon as the service was over, and the tears and the hallelujahs had ceased, 
and folks began shaking hands and discussing the small gossip of the village, and 
the choir girls again brought out their bags of sweets, and two of the farmers’ wives 
were insisting on the evangelist going to their houses to have some pork pie for 
his supper, the converted poacher slipped into the darkness of the night. 

A drizzling rain was falling, and the lights in the houses over the way looked 
dim and shadowy. 

He did not think of the twopence in his pocket nor of the use to which he 
intended to put it. He started off with short, sharp steps towards Hell Corner. 
He felt his brain in a jumble, but all round these dazzled gold crowns and white- 
winged angels and trumpets. It was very strange, but over the strangeness was a 
curious gladness that almost forced him to run. 

He stuck his hands deep in his pockets and tramped fiercely over the shingle 
that repaired the road in places. Beauty trotted quietly behind him. 

“Tt do seem a thick ’un,” he mused. “ Liz ’ll be fair mad when she ’ears. It’s 
a rum go. No more poachin’—not another hare ter be coursed. Aye, but there’s 
that crown, that crown o’ glory they talked on, that’s what I wants.  Religion’s a 
rare thing, an’ I doan’t want no ’ell fire. It mun be an awful place. I wunner 
where t’ preacher heard a’ about it? It wur dreadfu’! It’s th’ crown o’ gold I 
wants. No more poachin’!” 

He looked down in the dark at Beauty. Beauty looked up at him and whined. 
Budge tried to think why he had brought the dog out. 

The road twisted its way between the great black fields, and the smell of the 
earth hung in the rain-laden air. 

“Gawd!” said Crockett, standing still suddenly, “I never tho’t o’ that. 
Where’s th’ money ter come from I dun’no. Wives and childer are allus wantin’ 
summat ter eat. Liz ’ll carry on fair awful. Cum ’ere, Beauty!” 

The dog was sniffing about the hedge. 

The man stood perplexed for some time, endeavouring to unravel the tangle in 
which he found himself enmeshed. He was not going to wear the crown just yet— 
that was certain. It had not struck him in the chapel that he might have to wait 
years and years before he would have a gold crown. 

“Cum ’ere, Beauty!” he said snarlingly, interrupting his reverie. 

The dog was moving in an excited way up and down the hedge. 

“Cum ’ere, wilt a’!” the man said again. 

But the dog pushed its nose through the hedge, and in an instant was scampering 
off across the clayey land. 

“By gum, he’s lit on a rabbit!” shouted the poacher, all his old instincts gushing 
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to the front. He jumped the ditch and climbed into the field, running quickly 
along the hedge side. 

All thoughts of salvation and golden crowns and harps vanished. He was the 
poacher again, full of excitement, with dilated nostrils, hoping for nothing more 
than that Beauty should run down the rabbit. Poaching was his very nature; the 
sinner-saving and the Methodist chapel was but an episode, an emotion. He had 
been intoxicated, carried away by it, as finer minds are carried away by music. He 
had no skill to reason out his conversion. 

His eyes pierced the darkness, and he saw Beauty turn the rabbit. It was 
scudding over the heavy soil towards the plantation. He tumbled along that way, 
every nerve vibrating, his blood pulsing, the desire in his heart that Beauty would 
grip before the wood was reached. Once more the rabbit doubled, and Budge 
Crockett stood panting and waiting. Out of the mist the rabbit came again, 
bounding from furrow to furrow, Beauty pressing it hard. And just as the dark 
mass of shrubbery was reached the pair of them rolled over, and the poacher 
knew that the rabbit was caught. 

With a grunt of delight he jumped forward. 

“No, yer wain’t, not this time,” exclaimed a voice, and a man sprang over 
a stile. 

It was Burr, the gamekeeper. For years he had been waiting to lay hands on 
the leader of the gang. Now he had him. 

Budge turned to run. 

“ By Gord, if you do,” said Burr, who was a big Northumbrian, “I'll pepper 
ye!” and he raised his gun to fire. 

The poacher stopped, and then he was in the tight grasp of the keeper. 

“Let go!” shouted the poacher in desperation, commencing to twist. 

“Not a bit of it!” 

“Let go!” and Budge gave a lunge forward. Then, turning round, he kicked 
his foe. 

The couple closed, and a struggle began. It was brief, maddening, with 
vengeance stirring both men. In the dark they reeled about. Budge tried to 
wrench the gun from the keeper. 

How it happened no one can say—a coroner’s jury afterwards declared it was 
accidental—but in the fight the gun went off. 

With a low yell the poacher sank to the ground, his breast torn by a charge 
of shot. 

He buried his face in the wet earth and wriggled his tortured body. 

“I’m done for,” he said, gasping, bending round, gazing at the distraught game- 
keeper. 

Through the drizzle, the moan of the wind, the clatter of horse’s hoofs could 
be heard on the road. 

“T’ll get some one,” said the keeper, and he started to run down the field. He 
was frightened how this affair might turn, and wanted help. 

He listened to the crunch of wheels on the road. 

“Some one’s driving,” he said. ‘ For Gord’s sake,” he shouted, running to the 
approaching vehicle, “cum an’ help. Is that you, Mester Coghill ?” 

“ Aye; I’m just drivin’ Mester Slaughter ’ome after’t meetin’. What’s matter?” 

“One o’ them Hell Corner chaps; he’s—he’s bin poachin’, an’—an’ we hed a 
scuffle, an’ he’s shot!” 

“ Dead?” said Slaughter, jumping from the trap. 

“No, but near it. It went off, I don’t know ’ow. You cum an’ all, Mester 
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Coghill, an’ let’s carry ’im somewheer. Never mind the ’orse, he’ll not run. But 
it’s what he might ha’ ’spected. He’s a devil, is that Budge Crockett.” 

“ Budge Crockett!” exclaimed the men together. 

“Tt’s not an ’our ago,” said Coghill, aghast, “sin’ he giv’ ’is ’eart ter th’ Lord.” 

“Well, he’s bin doin’ a bit o’ night poachin’ sin’ then,” replied the keeper. 

The three started across the field. Their progress was slow, for the wet earth 
clogged their boots. 

No word was spoken; things seemed so confused. 

“Here he be,” said the keeper, as they came up to the prostrate form of Budge. 
“ How are yer now?” 

The poacher did not answer. 

The burly farmer knelt down and touched the man on the shoulder. 

“ Here, Crockett: yer know me, don’t yer?” 

Crockett only groaned. 

“ He’s dyin’,” whispered the preacher. 

“Do yer feel bad, Crockett?” asked the farmer. 

Budge opened his dazed eyes, but did not recognise him. 

“ All—all gold,” he muttered, “ wi’ di’monds an’ pearls, an’ a ’arp, an’—an’——- 

Coghill put his hand on the poacher’s breast and drew it away wet. “ Horrible !” 
he said. 

Budge Crockett moved. 

“Don’t yer know me?” asked the farmer again. 

The man’s eyes were dull. 

** All—all gold an’ pearls an’—an’—— Ugh 

A shiver ran through him. 

“What is it?” said Coghill. 

The poacher shivered again. His limbs twitched, and terror filled his countenance. 

“No !—no !—no !—hell. I—I don’t want ter go ter hell. I wants—wants one 
all—all go 5 

The rain was falling fast, and the three men stood around the one man in 
silence. 

But Beauty was whining plaintively. 

“Let us pray,” said the preacher, and they all knelt down in the rain. 
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. W* of the Western world are 
' told to scorn 

The hereditary reign and rule of 
kings ; 

Thrones, we have learned, are medi- 
eval things, 

And princes, like ourselves, are darkly 
born 

To fate less often halcyon than 
forlorn ; 

Great potentates, we read, are under- 
lings 

To subtle schemers, and their splen- 
dour brings 

Sorrow and shame and bitter means 


tO mourn : 

















Yet she who wears the ancient 
English crown, 

Whose life has been untarnished and 
unveiled, 

Whose soul, like summer earth, is 
evergreen, 

Has all our love and reverence: who 
shall drown 

Our lyric homage that has bravely 
hailed 

This sweet, true woman, and im- 


perial Queen ! 
GEORGE EDGAR MONTGOMERY. 


New York, 1897. 



















































Bridge as originally built (13th Cent.) 





A REVIVAL OF OLD LONDON BRIDGE FROM 





LD London Bridge was certainly the most remarkable 
secular work executed in the City during the Middle 
Ages, and it is, therefore, a singular circumstance that 
so little is known of its early history. Why this is the 
case it is impossible to say for certain, but one may 
hazard the suggestion that its records may have perished 
in the numerous fires and other accidents which marked 
its long and chequered career. Some historians tell us 
that the first mention of a bridge at London is to be 
found in the works of Dion Cassius, who in the third 

century wrote an account of the invasion of England by the Emperor Claudius 

(a.D. 44); but unfortunately the passage in question does not mention London 

in connection with the bridge at all! In describing a battle he says that the 

Britons crossed the river (Thames) on foot! at the point where it joins the 

sea; but the Gauls set sail and crossed it by a bridge higher up.* The whole 

account is doubtful, and the geography questionable ; but the position of the bridge 
is not indicated, nor are we informed whether the Gauls found a bridge already in 
existence or constructed one for themselves,—a_ bridge-of-boats, for instance ? 

The next allusion to a bridge at London (if we accept Dion Cassius’s statement 
as relating to London Bridge) comes to us from a very distant land—Iceland !—and 
though generally accepted as reliable it will scarcely stand critical investigation. It 
is an account given by Snorro Sturleson of a battle which took place between 
Ethelred “the Unready ” and the Danes, who were at that time masters of London. 
He describes the bridge then existing (A.D. 1008) as being constructed of wood, 
with a platform wide enough for two carriages to pass each other, defended by 
ramparts, penthouse bulwarks, covered turrets and castles. The Danes harassed 
the Saxons by their possession of this bridge, and Ethelred was quite unable to 
cope with them—a cruel and undecided man, who would one day submit to the 
most degrading and humiliating conditions dictated by his enemies, and the next 
day fall upon them and murder them in cold blood; he was unequal to a task 
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* “Chronicles of London Bridge.” By an Antiquary. 1827. 
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The Bridge in the time of Henry Vill. 


requiring courage and perseverance. His ally Olave, or “ Olaf, the Saint” (later 
on King of Norway), who had his own grievances against the Danes, was a very 
different kind of man, and was quite unwilling to submit to Danish domination 
and usurpation. He was, in fact, a kind of Christian Pius fEneas, possessed, not 
only of courage, but of intellect. Calling together the Saxon and Norse nobles 
and chiefs, he suggested to them a plan for taking or destroying che bridge. Being 
accustomed, like all his race, to naval warfare, his idea was to destroy the bridge 
by means of his ships; so thatching them over to protect his men from stones, 
etc, thrown down by the defenders of the bridge, and from falling timbers, he 
Vou. XI.—No. 47. 21 
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stuck out projecting poles on either side of the ships, thinking that by sailing 
through, the poles, coming into contact with the piers, would bring the bridge 
down. The attempt, however, failed; but Olave, still undaunted, contrived 
another scheme: this was to fasten his ships to the piles of, and, when the wind 
favoured hoisting sail, to row away from, the bridge. This proved successful ; 
and, Olave entering London, Ethelred was once more proclaimed king. Unfor- 
tunately the account of these transactions was written nearly three centuries after 
the events related, and in a distant land. It, however, receives some corroboration 
from the fact that the church at the south-west angle of the bridge is dedicated 
to Saint Olave. 

There is another very curious tradition connected with London Bridge. It is 
to the effect that a wealthy and miserly old ferryman named Audrey, or Overy, 
had a fair daughter, who was brought to the sense of the vanity of all worldly 
hopes by the sudden death of her affianced lover and the shameful one of her 
father. ‘The latter is said to have occurred in the following manner In order to 
keep his servants from eating and drinking expensive food and ale for a day, old 
Audrey pretended to die! ‘The result was other than what he had intended, for 
the menials broke open his larder and ransacked his beer-cellar. Now, no miser 
could be expected to submit to such “high life below stairs,” and so old Audrey, 
attempting to correct the mistake he had made, started up and suddenly appeared 
amongst his servants, hoping thereby to frighten them into a better sense of 
domestic economy. But here again. he was unfortunate, for, thinking it was the 
devil who had come to carry off their master’s body, one of the men threw 
a “black jack” at his head, which killed him in downright earnest. The gentle 
daughter founded a monastery with the miser’s money, and it is said that the 
monks of that institution erected the first London Bridge. The Church of Saint 
Mary Overy * (or Audrey) is said to occupy the site of the monastery. This 
singular story certainly requires corroboration, and, as the guardian of an old castle 
once said to me, the tradition of the foundation of this place “is regarded by most 
parties as nothing more than an old, ancient, antiquated myth!” 

Another story, or probably simply a version of the same tale, states that the 
miser “ starved himself to death,” and as a proof points to the curious old effigy 
in St. Saviour’s Church, representing a very emaciated corpse. Here we see clearly 
the origin of the tradition which was made to “fit on to” this statue, which is, 
however, nothing more than a “cadaver,” which was placed upon monuments 
erected during the lifetime of those they intended to commemorate, and subsequently 
either removed altogether or placed in a recess beneath the effigy of the dead ! 

The first London Bridge was of wood, and we know for certain that the 
wooden bridge was burnt down in 1136 and again in 1163. The “Old London 
Bridge,” which existed down to the year 1826, was commenced in the year 1176, 
under the superintendence, and perhaps from the design, of Peter of Colechurch, 
a priest, and carried on until 1202, when a second architect, of the name of 
Isenbert, who had erected bridges at La Rochelle and “ Xantes” (probably 
Xanten, near Cleves), was nominated. The bridge was again burnt in 1212, and 
there is-a curious notice of the fact in ‘‘The Lambeth Manuscript”: tT ‘This yere 
Southwerke, London, the Brygge and most part of the Citie was brent.” And under 
date 1213 we read: “ This yere the Stone Brygge was fyrste be-gon.” Now, this 
would seem to contradict the statement that Peter of Colechurch had commenced 
the stone bridge in 1176, and the fact of the bridge being durn/ in 1212 would 
* Now called Saint Saviour’s, Southwark. 

t Published by the Camden Society, and edited by Mr. James Gairdner. 
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OLD LONDON BRIDGE, 


seem to point to Peter’s 
bridge being constructed 

of timber; but it is very 

probable that it was a 

timber platform supported 

upon stone piers, and 

that after the fire this 

wooden platform was re- 

placed by stone arches. 

The arches of the Old 

Bridge were all acutely 

pointed Gothic ones—the 

vaults being supported 

upon chamfered _ ribs, 

certainly not earlier than 

the thirteenth century.* 

There is another some- 

what difficult circum- 

stance about the building 

of the bridge: how was 

itcommenced? With all . 
our engineering skill and 

mechanical appliances at 

the present day, such 

a work would be no easy 

task; but what must it a 

have been in the twelfth PO Pe 
century? There can be —<gyaprewen — 
no doubt that, in some 
way or another, the river 
was dammed. The piers are too near together and the sterlings too large to have 
allowed the construction of “ coffer dams.” t Stow and other writers say that a vast 
trench was dug from Battersea to Rotherhithe, and the water diverted from its natural 
bed !—but not only is there no early notice of such a work, but, as Maitland points 
out, the cost would have been prodigious, and the Thames was not a river which 
would stand such liberties being taken: London would have been washed away 
by a flood, and the dams burst asunder! It seems strange that no one has hitherto 
thought of connecting the great peculiarity of the Old Bridge—the immense central 
pier—with the method of its construction. This pier was a veritable island, with a 
chapel upon it. It measured 126 feet from east to west, and 36 from north to 
south, the chapel itself being 60 feet long, 36 feet wide, and, it is said, “110 feet 
high”! I fancy this last dimension must include some turret or spirelet.t Whether 
so or not, the chapel was certainly a large and important structure. Chapels or 
oratories were common enough upon bridges in the Middle Ages, and several 
examples still exist in this country—notably at Wakefield and Rotherham in 
Yorkshire, Baslow in Derbyshire, and Rochester. Yet these are always small 
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The Central Pier and Chapel in the 16th Century. 


* See heading to this article. 

+ Probably derived from the German Aofer, a box, because the coffer dam boxes up the space 
which it incloses. 

t See drawing of central pier, above, and general view of the bridge (No. 2). That view is 
supposed to represent the bridge as it would have appeared from the tower of St. Olave’s Church. 
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buildings, whereas the chapel on London Bridge was larger than some of the 
parish churches in the City. It was, moreover, in two storeys. 

I can only think that it must have stood upon a natural island, or that Peter of 
Colechurch commenced his work by making an island at this spot, and strengthened 
it by loading it with a heavy stone building. Another peculiarity seems to confirm 
this supposition. ‘The two arches which joined the chapel pier were the smallest in 
the bridge, so as to increase the resistance and weight at this point; in other 
words, to “buckle down” the island, so that it could not be swept away by the 
tide! Now, why should Peter have erected such a; huge obstruction in the centre 
of his bridge? Well, it seems to me that it was to enable him to build haljf 
the bridge first! ‘Thus he would only have to dam half the river, and when it 
was necessary to stop the other half, the first portion of the bridge being completed, 
the tide could be allowed to flow through its arches while the other portion of the 
bridge was being built. 

Peter of Colechurch has been condemned by the architects and writers of the 
eighteenth century for the number of piers he erected in connection with the 
bridge—they were nineteen in number—and more especially for the vast central 
(or chapel) pier; but wise critics avoid leaving works which others can criticise, 
and we might have believed all that these gentlemen wrote about Colechurch, were 
it not that they themselves built bridges and attempted to improve his bridge. 
Now, not one of the bridges which they erected near London still exists, except 
Kew, which is condemned to be pulled down! So that whereas Peter of Colechurch’s 
bridge, which they despised, lasted six centuries and a half, their own works 
scarcely bore the wear of a single century. Moreover, the alteration made in 
1758-9 to Colechurch’s bridge, by substituting a large central arch instead of the 
great chapel pier, eventually led to the destruction of the whole structure, as it 
was never safe after that alteration. It is but right to say that neither Wren nor 
Hawkesmoor joined in the wholesale condemnation of Colechurch’s work, and 
Hawkesmoor defended the use of numerous piers, upon the ground that they kept 
the water from running out too quickly above bridge. Now, this always was 
a difficulty with the Thames. Stowe says that in 1281 men passed over the 
Thames between Lambeth and Westminster dry-shod; but of course this was 
during an unparalleled drought, because he says the same was done between Stroud 
and Rochester. In 1591 the tide was so driven back by a strong west wind that 
men could “walk two hundred paces over and throw a stone to the land.” ‘Then 
undoubtedly in early times the Thames generally was fordable at many points ; but 
things were very much changed after the erection of the Old Bridge, which converted 
it into a navigable river, as proved by the vast blocks of Purbeck and Petworth 
marble used in the bases of the columns of Westminster Abbey, and the masses 
of Caen stone used in the arches; also the marble and Reigate stone used in 
constructing St. Stephen’s Chapel. The accounts for the latter building, which still 
exist, prove distinctly that these great and very heavy loads of building material 
were “delivered at the king’s bridge (Westminster) by ships.” The fact also that 
there was a drawbridge in place of the thirteenth arch of London Bridge shows 
that ships of considerable size were expected to pass up above bridge ;* and if we 
look at Vischer’s view of London, a.D. 1516, we see several large ships represented 
“above bridge.” One, which has four masts, is inscribed Zhe Gadlj fuste.t When 
the new lock at Richmond was made, I was informed that it only kept the water 
above Richmond the same height that old London Bridge did, and that, before it 


* See illustration on p. 322. + Probably Prince Henry’s ship. 
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The Tower Chapel of St. Thomas, burial-place of Peter of Colechurch. 






















was set up, the water had declined as much as fourteen feet at low tide! So 
Peter of Colechurch was a genius, as he had, in the twelfth century, remedied a 
defect which has been rediscovered in the nineteenth ! 

There were no dwelling-houses upon Peter of Colechurch’s bridge, but it had 
a fortified gate at either end, and a tower for raising and defending the drawbridge. 
I have already alluded to the large chapel on the centre pier. The general appearance 
of the bridge, as originally erected, may be gathered from our sketch.* The Old 
Bridge underwent numerous alterations as time went on. Dwelling-houses commenced 
to be built upon the piers as early as the reign of Edward I., though they would 
not seem to have been numerous at first. In the year 1437 the tower at the 
drawbridge fell down and destroyed two arches; it was rebuilt shortly afterwards, 
and is shown in several old views—the drawing wrongly ascribed to Vander 
Wyndegaerde, for instance (now in the Bodleian Library). Upon this tower the 
heads and bodies of “traitors” were exposed. Those of the heroic Wallace and 
his companions-in-arms were probably the first ! 

Large sums of money were expended upon the repairs of the bridge in the 
reign of Richard III., and it is probable that the chapel (dedicated to Saint Thomas 
of Canterbury) was restored and almost rebuilt at this period, as it was in the 
“Perpendicular style” of the fifteenth century. Peter of Colechurch was buried in 





* Forming the heading to this article, 
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the lower chapel, or crypt, which appears from Vertue’s drawings, made from 
indications existing in the eighteenth century, to have been beautifully vaulted in 
stone.* Vertue, like most men of his time, was ignorant of Gothic detail, which he 
represents incorrectly ; and he appears absolutely to have supposed that the remains, 
then existing dated from the time of Peter of Colechurch, whereas his own drawings 
show that the west front can alone have been as‘early as the thirteenth century. 

Of the exterior of the chapel we have a beautiful representation in a manuscript 
illumination, representing the Duke of Orleans at the Tower, dated 1500. 

About the year 1580 the old “ drawbridge tower” was pulled down, and upon 
its site a magnificent wooden house was erected called “ Nonesuch House,” which 
is said to have been carved in Holland and floated up the Thames. It is shown 
in numerous views; its southern, western, and eastern sides were covered with 
arabesques, grotesque carvings, figures, etc. A good idea of it may be gained from 
our sketch, supposed to be taken from the platform of the bridge, looking along 
the bridge street. Nonesuch House appears, for some time at any rate, to have 
served much the same purpose as the present “ Mansion-house.” It existed, though 
in a mutilated and degraded condition, down to the year 1756. When the 
“drawbridge tower” was destroyed, the heads of the “traitors” were removed to 
the old gateway at Southwark end of the bridge; ft but of course it was upon the 
former that the heads of Wallace, Roger Bolingbroke, Bishop Fisher, and the great 
Sir Thomas More were exposed, and it was from here that the lovable daughter of 
the last-named “ ¢raitor” (!), Margaret Roper, had his head thrown down to her. 
Afterwards she buried this precious relic in the vault of the Roper family in Saint 
Dunstan’s Church, Canterbury. An old gentleman, long since dead, assured the 
writer that he had seen the head there! 

The bridge was a favourite dwelling-place for artists. Holbein, Dominic Serres, 
the younger Laguerre, Paul Monay, and Hogarth, all resided for some time upon 
Old London Bridge. 

One of the most destructive events which befel the Old Bridge was the disastrous 
fire of 1632, which burnt down all the houses, to the number of forty-two, which 
stood over the six northern arches of the bridge. I should here explain that in 
later times, not only were houses erected upon the piers of the bridge, but that, 
xy constructing supplementary arches, outside those which supported the platform 
of the bridge itself, they were enabled to erect houses over the arches, so as to 
convert it into an almost continuous street. The houses burnt down in 1632 
had not been reconstructed many years when they were all again burnt down 
in the great fire of London in 1666, which, strangely enough, seems to have 
consumed only the same range of buildings which had been previously destroyed, 
so that nearly two-thirds of the bridge and its buildings escaped that terrible 
catastrophe. This is not generally known, but is certainly proved by Hollar’s views 
of the bridge before and after the fire; also Scott’s pictures, and other drawings. 
The best ancient views of Old London Bridge are the following: 1. A_ beautiful 
manuscript illumination in the British Museum, representing the Duke of Orleans 
as prisoner in the Tower, dated 1500. 2. The Bodleian view of London, wrongly 
attributed to Van der Wyndegaerde, who made drawings in Spain for the celebrated 
printers and publishers, Plantins of Antwerp, about 1575. He is said to have first 
come to England in the train of Philip of Spain; but as this view shows buildings 
which were destroyed by Henry VIII. between 1522 and 1540, either the drawing 
is not by Van der Wyndegaerde, or that individual must have visited London as 


* Represented on preceding page. t See illustration on p. 329. 
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Nonesuch House, about A.D. 1630. 


early as 1522. The third drawing is by Ralph Aggas, and was probably made 
about the year 1590; the date “1560,” inscribed upon the reproduction, is manifestly 
wrong, because it shows St. Paul’s without its spire, which existed down to 1561. 
The fourth is Vischer’s fine view, dated 1616; and. then come in order the various 
views by Hollar. There are many other engravings, but all seem to be more or 
less copies of those we have mentioned. The pictures by Samuel Scott are 
valuable, as showing the condition of the bridge in the eighteenth century. And 
there is a charming peep of the Old Bridge shown through the window in the 
background of Hogarth’s picture called “The Death of the Countess,” now in the 
National Gallery ; it gives an excellent idea of its picturesque but decayed condition 
in Hogarth’s days. 

The Southwark Gate fell a victim to one of the numerous fires, and was rebuilt 
as late as 1728. The London and Southwark corn-mills and waterworks were 
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erected against the ends of the bridge late in the sixteenth century, and were 
evidently very picturesque additions to the ancient structure, though they led to 
innumerable disputes.* 

The greatest alteration, however, that the bridge underwent was in the year 
1756, when it was determined to pull down the whole of the buildings upon the 
bridge and to replace Colechurch’s central pier by an arch. For some years previous, 
designs for the “improvement of the bridge” had been suggested. One of these, 
by Sir Christopher Wren, is engraved in Maitland’s “ History of London.” It was 
simply to remove every second pier and replace the old narrow Gothic arches by 
much wider ones. It is interesting, however, to note that Wren proposed to retain 
the Gothic style for his work. ‘The design for altering the bridge which was actually 
carried out was by Sir W. R. Taylor and Dance senior; and probably a more 
unfortunate selection could not have been made, as it was not only hideously ugly, 
but so injudicious, from a structural point of view, that its whole history was simply 
a succession of accidents, and its faulty and defective construction hastened the ruin 
of the ancient bridge which it was intended to save. The idea of its architects 
was, in addition to the removal of all the buildings upon the bridge, including the 
Southwark Gate, which had been only rebuilt about thirty years before, the 
construction of a large central arch in the Italian style; the cutting away of the 
triangular buttresses of the piers and substitution of very wretched Gothic panelling 
and classical rustic work in their place ; classical balustrades, parapets, and alcoves, 
over each pier. Operations were begun in 1758, by the erection of a temporary 
wooden bridge, as it was necessary, of course, to stop up the way over the bridge 
itself ; and here began misfortune No. 1. With a carelessness almost inconceivable 
the temporary bridge was built close up to the old structure, covered thickly with 
pitch, and kept in a filthy condition with straw and refuse from market waggons 
littered about. The result might have been foreseen: a spark from a link or- pipe 
set fire to some of the rubbish. Not only was the temporary bridge entirely 
consumed, but several arches of the old bridge destroyed. ‘The damage is well 
shown in a view by Ryall. 

In 1760 the alterations to the bridge were completed. But it was not long 
before the terrible mistake of removing the great central pier became evident. So 
constant were the accidents, and so dangerous had the bridge become, that people 
refused to cross it! The celebrated Smeaton, the engineer of the Eddystone Light- 
house, was called in to advise, and what he recommended reads rather like a kind 
of revival of Colechurch’s idea! It was to buy back the stones of the old city gates, 
which had just been destroyed, and throw them into the water. Evidently the 
notion was to increase the obstructions to the tide, thus absolutely corroborating 
Colechurch’s ideas and condemning those of the would-be improvers of his work ! 
All was, however, too late, and the ultimate removal of the Old Bridge was only a 
matter of time. Scarcely a year passed without some alarming accident taking 
place. The breaking up of the ice after the great frost of 1789 (when the Thames 
was frozen over) did not mend matters. Vast masses of ice and frozen snow, 
eighteen feet deep, were seen floating down the Thames, and naturally, these, being 
driven against the piers (the sterlings of which had been partly removed by the 
judicious eighteenth-century architects), did considerable injury; but one of the 
most curious accidents happened in 1798. A _ large vessel, an “ Indiaman,” was 
blown through the centre arch, and its masts, coming in contact with the stonework, 
tore down the whole of the parapet over that arch, and did other damage. The 


* See illustration opposite. 
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Indiaman had all its masts carried away, and was driven up the river as far as 
z Somerset House.* 
) It would appear that Smeaton’s scheme for strengthening the piers of the great 
2 arch by stone rubble and timber combined together in such a way as to connect 
. them under the water by a kind of platform, while curing the “ Scylla,” created a 
1 “Charybdis” ; for dangerous shoals formed, so as to impede the traffic considerably, 
‘ and in the year 1799 these obstructions formed a regular bar. William Giffard, 
2 writing in 1816, gives us a startling description of the condition of the bridge 
z and of the alleged neglect of the City authorities over the matter. He says :— 
“This pernicious structure has wasted more money in perpetual repairs than would 
A have sufficed to build a dozen safe and commodious bridges, and cost the lives, perhaps, 
S of as many thousand people. This may seem little to those whom it concerns, but there 
S is blood in the City, and a heavy account is before them. Had an Alderman, or a turtle, 
i been lost there, the nuisance would have been long since removed.” 
; This attack upon the Corporation was not altogether deserved, because as early as 
7 the year 1800 plans for building a new London Bridge had been asked for. But 
most fortunately none were accepted; these have been published, and there can 


be no doubt that London escaped serious disfigurement by the schemes of these 
architects and engineers being rejected. Several of these proposals show iron 
abominations ; but the most hideous-looking of them all proposed a huge arch 





* “Chronicles of London Bridge.” By an Antiquary. 1827. 
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close to the London shore, and a number of little ones adjoining the Southwark 
bank ! 

In 1814 the idea of fiddling about with the Old Bridge was revived, and 
was very nearly -being carried out, through a false notion of economy. In 1822, 
however, it was finally settled to have an entirely new bridge, and a competition 
was advertised, with premiums of £250, £150, and £100, for the first, second and 
third best set of plans!—probably the meanest set of awards ever recorded ! 
They remind one of a story of old Pugin, who, after making a set of designs for 
a very cheap church, was called upon by his client to make all kinds of alterations 
in the plans and add a considerable amount of ornamentation, for which no extra 
charge was to be made; his answer to this remarkable piece of meanness was, 
“Why don’t you say eighteenpence more and have a tower and spire!” 

The London Bridge competition, like most others, was not satisfactorily managed, 
as none of the three premiated competitors obtained the job, which was ultimately 
given to John Rennie the elder, who died before the work was commenced, and 
the present fine edifice was carried out by his son John Rennie. It was commenced 
on June 15th, 1825. The Old Bridge, which was about a hundred feet lower down 
the Thames than the present one, was left standing during the erection of the new 
one, and was then pulled down, in the year 1831. One arch, near St. Magnus’ 
Church, was, however, left standing a few years longer. Thus disappeared the famous 
historic structure, after having stood for more than six hundred years. For several 
centuries a most valuable edifice and a noble ornament to the City, but in later 
times an inconvenient and dangerous obstruction, devoid alike of stability and 
beauty ; a miserable piece of patchwork ; a witness to the evil results of jobbery, 
false economy and bad policy ! 

It is with a view of representing the venerable structure to the eyes and 
consideration of our readers, as it was in its “palmy days,” before injudicious 
alterations and miserable tinkerings had ruined it, robbing it of all interest as an 
ancient structure, and converting it into a wretched, makeshift modern one, that 
these sketches and this article are published. We have not attempted to deal with 
the historical events connected with the subject, because they may be read in any 
good “ History of London.” Our object is simply to help our readers to realise what 
kind of building was Old London Bridge. 


Written and Illustrated by H. W. BREWER. 












Brak, BLEAK AND COLD! SHARP 
GUSTS ABOUT MY EARS, 
AND ALL THE SKY iS GREY: A 
GALE THAT SWEEPS 
ACROSS THE UPLANDS, AND THIN 
FIERCELY LEAPS 
Down TO THE VALLEYS , WHERE 
THE SHUDDERING MZRES 
Conress ITS FURY, RUFFED INTO 
TEARS 
AT RUDE DISPLACEMENT OF THEIR 
S*LUMBEROUS DEEPS; 
‘THEN UP, AND FLYING FROM THE 
' HEATHERED STEEPS 
} ‘To DRIVE A WINDY C!IRCUIT 
THRO’ THE SPHERES. 
Ak! noisy MARCH, WHEN ALL” 
THE WINDS OF PLAY 
Work ROUGH AND MERRY 
MISCHIEF ROUND THE EARTH, 
THOU HAST THY TREASURE. SIM 
ON SUCH A DAY 
THE FIRST SWEET VIOLET HAS 
HER GENTLE 3IRTH, 
AA OST FRAGRANT HERALO OF 
THE SWEETS OF MAY 
AND ALL LIFES PLENTY 
COMING AFTER DEARTH. 
A .L. Budden } 
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SING the beagle—one of the oldest of English dogs. Although the modern 
Master of Foxhounds may be tempted to say, with the misanthrope in Zimon 
of Athens : 

** Get thee away 
And take thy beagles with thee,” 


yet not so very long ago the hare was considered by the highest authorities a far 
nobler quarry than the fox. Captain Gervase Markham, in his “ Country Content- 
ments,” published in 1651, says that the kinds of chase held in the highest 
estimation were the Stagg and the Hare.” ‘The first he calls the “most Princely 
and Royal Chase of all Chases,” and the second “every honest man’s and good 
man’s chase.” As to the fox and the badger, he says “they are chases of a great 
deal less use or cunning than any of the former, because they are of much hotter 
scent, as being entituled stinking scents and not sweet scents, and indeed very few 
dogs but will hunt them with all eagerness.” The triumph over the hare, the 
beast of “sweet flight,” as opposed to the beasts of “ stinking flight,” was supposed 
to be the supreme test of the huntsman’s capacity. Until comparatively recent 
times the fox was looked upon as vermin, and only fit to be treated as such: it 
was not till the end of the last century that hounds were kept for the sole pursuit 
of the fox. Beagles, on the other hand, are mentioned in the earliest times. 
During the Roman occupation of Britain there was stationed at Winchester an 
officer called Procurator Cynegii, whose duty it was to select British dogs and to 
despatch them to Rome; and most writers have identified the Segusian, described 
by Arrian in A.D. 125, and the Agaszeus, described by the Greek poet Oppian a 
hundred years later, in their accounts of these dogs, with the British beagle. King 
Canute, in his forest laws, which closed the royal forests to certain dogs, exempted 
the beagle, as he was manifestly too small to do harm to the king’s deer. Queen 
Elizabeth in later times was a great beagle fancier, and made these little dogs the 
fashion. She is said to have possessed a pack so small that they could be carried 
in a man’s glove; and dwarf singing beagles became the rage. In the time of 
James the word beagle was used as a term of endearment: he constantly addresses 
Robert Cecil, Earl of Salisbury, as “ my littil Beagill,” and his queen as his “ deare 
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littil Beagle,” and Lord Cranborne was known as the King’s Beagle. The term 
was complimentary to a lady, for Sir Toby says of Maria, in Zzwelfth Night, “She 
is a beagle, true bred.” Some writers have put it on record that after the 
unfortunate’ Mary Queen of Scots was beheaded her favourite beagle was found 
hidden in her skirts, where it had crept unseen, These animals were toy beagles, 
but none the less were they miniature hunting dogs, with all the points of the 
best bred hound. As Markham says to their detractors: “To these I answer that 
it is good for them to keep the little small Mitten-Beagle, which may be companion 
for a Ladies Kyrtle, and in the field will hunt as cunningly as any hound what- 
soever, only their musick is very small, like reeds, and their pace like their body, 
only for exercise, not for slaughter.” 

Slow though the beagle may be, its quarry is one of the swiftest animals that 
runs. What beast should bear the palm for speed is hotly disputed ; the horse, 
the hound, the cheetah, the antelope, and other animals have their supporters, but 
there is no doubt that the best bred greyhound trained to the minute would be 
hard to beat, and yet a good hare will sometimes escape him,—all the more credit, 
then, to the little beagle, who will wear down the hare. It is a case of the hare 
and the tortoise, the tortoise being assisted by the fact that in this instance his rival 
pursues a circuitous course instead of running straight. A hunted hare will in 
most cases come back at least once to the place where it was found, and this habit 
gives the field a great advantage in cutting corners. Late in the season, however, 
when hares begin to wander, you may get on one which has travelled far in the 
night and which will give you a five-mile point or more; but before Christmas they 
are weak and seldom go far from the spot where they have been found. But 
what the hare lacks in making long points it makes up for in cunning. To the 
shooter it appears perhaps the stupidest of all game, but the man who hunts 
it with hounds will tell a very different tale. When there are guns about it 
seems to be completely paralysed with terror, and scarcely capable of making 
a determined effort to save its life; but when hunted a hare will develop more 
wiles than a fox. If you put up a hare and hunt it when there is sufficient 
snow on the ground to show its tracks distinctly, you will be able to see some 
of the plans which it adopts to puzzle the hounds: its tracks will sometimes 
suddenly disappear, and then you will find that it has come straight back on 
its foil and taken a jump to the right or left, when it may either squat or 
continue its course at right angles to the old one. Should it squat, great care 
must be taken not to leave it behind, as it will let the whole pack pass over it, 
and seems suddenly to become both scentless and invisible to the hounds, which 
will step on it without finding it. With a tired hare before you, as much as 
possible should be left to the hounds, which with centuries of hare-hunting blood 
in them will naturally cast back-—unlike fox-hounds, which naturally cast forward, 
and generally work out the most tortuous foil; harriers, however, with a large 
mounted field behind them, get continually pressed forward at the checks, and 
come in time to trust too much to speed and views to make their kill. It has 
been said that the ideal master of harriers should be deaf and dumb and mounted 
on a donkey. 

Sport without an element of danger is apt to become monotonous. In foxhunting, 
in addition to the exhilaration of being carried well forward on a good horse over 
a fine country, the element of danger is never absent, and this among other things 
will always tend to keep it in the very fore-front among English sports. The 
followers of beagles can boast of no such mimicry of war, but still a man who is 
fond of hard exercise and seeing hounds work can get a vast deal of amusement 
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out of them. He will see the hounds making out the /ime for the most part 
unassisted, trusting almost entirely to their noses, and giving plenty of music, as 
it appears to be a rule among hounds that the slowcr they go the more noise they 
make. He will want good wind and a good pair of legs, both of which he will 
have to use to the best of his ability; and he will want a good temper, when, 
after he has been sobbing two miles uphill over the plough, fresh people come 
spurting by him who he knows will not run half a mile all day. At the end of 
the day he will go home thoroughly tired out, but conscious that he has taken 
part in one of the oldest of British sports, which we trust may long flourish 
‘in the land. 


W. H. GRENFELL. 








FAITH. 

Sage and its thoughts,—a dark tumultuous Sea, 

With current setting towards the Eternal Deep. 
Alas! how shall a fragile pinnace keep 
Its course, while o’er it maddening tempests flee, 
When, even in the blue tranquillity, 
Lurk treacherous dangers and seductive wiles,— 
Love’s siren song, and Pleasure’s dimpled smiles ?— 
How, when the Night sinks lowering down? But see! 
An Angel on the Rock of Ages stands, 
And in her heavenward-pointed hand a Star! 
In the black gulf, or by the shifting sands, 
Where the fierce breakers hold incessant roar, 
Her Voice the headlong hurricane commands, 


Her Beacon gleams across the waves afar. 


EpWARD SIMMS. 


Note.—The Rey. E. Simms, the author of these verses, has written them in his 94th year.—Ep. P.M. 
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HEY were a terrible lot, to be sure, old Devereux and his dark gipsy brood — 
a low, swearing, drinking, dissolute, lawless lot; and an evil day was it for 
the simple, imitative country lad, and for the silly, admirative country lass, 

when those five fine, flashy, swaggering, black-browed boys first showed their faces 

amongst them, along with the wicked old man, their father, who was ten times 
worse than themselves. 

Yes, they were a fearful crew, the whole bag and baggage of them; and the 
lonely old country house on which they had descended, at once became a den of 
riot and all wickedness. 

Old Dick Devereux might leave his sons a hundred thousand apiece, but no 
decent girl would ever be so much as aware of their existence. So said the country- 
side, and so, indeed (rather to my surprise, I am afraid), it proved, with one 
exception. But that exception was rather a startling one. Who would have 
thought that Daisy Darrell, the prettiest and nicest girl in all Bentshire, should 
be this one exception! should have danced with Lance Devereux before the 
eyes of all the county! should have come to 4zss him—ah, but that was not 
before the eyes of all the county; though, indeed, it might have been for all 
she cared. 

Lance was the eldest of old Dick’s sons, and the handsomest by far. I never 
saw such a splendid-looking young fellow, with his gipsy mother’s hair and skin 
and eyes, and the finely-cut Devereux features. No wonder Daisy did what she 
did. I am the only person who knows what that was, and I am going to tell you. 
The wonder to me was, how any girl could resist him, but then, of course, 
bearing and manners go a long way with women, and Lance Devereux’s—(I call 
him Devereux, because so he was generally known, but his right to that name was 
at least questionable)—Lance’s bearing and manners—any way, when he had been 
drinking, and that was nearly always—were either sullen and farouche, or little or 
nothing short of insolent. With ladies, I mean; men liked Lance; there was no 
brag, or conceit, or humbug about him. 

My mother and sister, with whom I then lived, being unmarried, always 
condemned our intercourse. Still, I noticed that they not unfrequently questioned 
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me somewhat closely as to how he looked, and what he said, and what he wore, 
on such and such an occasion, and so on. If they and Lance had been other 
than they were, I should have said they were rather interested in him; but my 
mother and sister were ladies above all suspicion, and Lance—well, poor soul, he 
was hardly one for decorous gentlewomen to be curious about. 

But, then, he had never had a chance of being otherwise. With that old 
sinner to their father, and that heathen woman to their mother, brought up God 
only knows how, God only knows where—but perhaps I should not have said 
God—without ever hearing a word of religion, of goodness, nay, hardly even of 
decency ; without education or any kind of government, those five little lads had 
been reared, with never a chance of being other than the brutes and animals 
they were. 

Daisy Darrell had recognised this—that they had never had a chance of growing 
up respectable members of society (she did not yet recognise that they were mere 
brute-beasts, not yet)—and she stoutly championed them one day (as she always 
did those for whom her ever-ready pity was aroused) against the condemnation of 
my mother and sister, as they shook their heads over their shortcomings. 

It (this defence by Daisy) took place, I happen to remember, the day after 
Lance and I had met her out a-walking, and Lance had stared at her with very 
candid admiration. But of course that’s neither here nor there. 

My mother and Laura were finding grievous fault with Lance—-though just to 
hear him defended, I believe, as women do; and no one so eloquent on behalf of 
the impudent scapegrace as good, modest little Miss Daisy. I, “being but a man,” 
and knowing my place, of course said nothing; but I listened and—smiled. 

“My dear Mrs. Sitwell, I am not defending him (oh!): I think he is a most 
objectionable young man, one every lady should avoid, and every man too,” with 
a scornful glance at me. Miss Darrell had some very strict notions in that little 
head of hers, and applied them to men as well as to women, which is passing 
strange—and hard, surely. 

I winced, like a guilty schoolboy, beneath that righteous glance. 

“Still,” continued the fair and the just one, “it is only right to remember 
what his bringing-up has been—that he has never had a chance. Who knows that 
you would have been any better in his place!” 

Though, as far as statistics go (which, of course, is not very far), I am some 
fifteen years Miss Daisy’s senior, I am apt to feel it must really be the other way ; 
she has at times such a very matronly way with her. 

“ Ah, who, indeed!” sighed my mother, instead of, as would Helen Pendennis 
and all true traditional matrons, indignantly refuting such a possibility. I began 
to feel still more distinctly and disconcertingly juvenile. 

And Laura, too, a chit of nineteen, must needs echo, ‘‘ Ah, who, indeed !” 

My position really became quite embarrassing. I began to feel almost as 
though Z were Lance, or, rather, a non-illustrated edition of him. 

But all this was before the Meddomslee ball. After that event Miss Daisy would 
have considered it a gross insult to any even but negatively respectable man to have 
compared him to Lance Devereux. And, unfortunately, I had been the means of 
getting him invited to that ball, and in this way. 

Lance and I were walking up the high street of Allington, when Lady Meddomslee 
first saw him ; and, having an old woman’s weakness for a handsome young man, 
looked at him a second time, then beckoned me to her carriage. 

“Who is your friend?” demanded her ladyship, with that mixture of softness 
and imperiousness in her manner not unusual with, and not unbecoming to, elderly 
VoL. XI.—No. 47. 22 
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grandes dames. And she looked, as she spoke, not at me, but at Lance, who had 
stalked on, with the ridiculously exazgerated air of pride and sullenness which he 
always assumed before those whom he suspected of despising him and his. 

** Lancelot Devereux, old Dick’s eldest son,” € answered. 

“Humph! So he comes of that stock? Still, it’s no fault of his, and he’s a 
gentlemanlike-looking young fellow. You had better introduce him to me.” 

I ran and overtook Lance. 

‘““Lady Meddomslee wants to make your acquaintance,” I said, smiling, but 
feeling rather nervous, for Lance was always imagining people meant to insult 
him. I was not surprised, therefore, when he turned upon me with flushing 
cheeks, and said,— 

“ You’ve been working that, Sitwell! It’s confoundedly kind of you, but I wish 
you wouldn’t,” then stalked on. 

“’Pon my word, I have not. I never mentioned you, but she immediately 
asked who you were, and demanded an introduction. ‘That’s the whole story.” 

I think he recognised the ring of truth in my voice; perhaps, also, felt a 
little flattered ; anyhow, he submitted to the introduction. For the first time I 
noticed that he had a very charming smile, and what teeth that smile displayed ! 

Her ladyship was charming to the handsome sinner; and an invitation to her 
dance was the result of this—flirtation (it was nothing less). 

I began to feel quite proud of Lance, or, rather, of myself for being the means 
of getting him introduced to Polite Society. 

I was not quite so proud, though, after that introduction had taken place. 


IT. 


But at the beginning all went right enough; and I rather liked the sensation of 
entering the room where her ladyship was receiving with such a very distinguished- 
looking young man as was Lance in his evening hunt-dress. 

Nor did his haughty, half-defiant carriage mar him when viewed merely as a 
picturesque object. 

But it was not long before I began to feel rather nervous. 

We had not been in the ball-room more than two minutes when he turned to 
me, with a pronounced gleam in those great black eyes at which half the girls in 
the room were peeping, and said, quite out loud,—- 

“ There’s that girl again, and looking more deucedly pretty than ever. Introduce 
me to her, please.” 

He meant Daisy, of course. And, certainly, she looked even prettier than 
usual. She was dressed in pink—not that ugly yellowy pink so many women 
spoil themselves in, but the pretty, old-fashioned rose pink, a delicate shade of it. 
And I think her dress was made in the Empire style; anyhow, it was very simple, 
and she wore a broad sash; and the whole thing, both style and colour, suited 
her down to the ground, for she had (has still) a lovely, small, rounded figure, a 
pink-tipped daisy complexion, and dark eyebrows and hair. Daisy’s hair was a 
point with her, it was so curly, and she “did” it so lightly and prettily, and there 
was such a soft-looking little curl always drooping just over the middle of her 
brow, and lending coquetry to her face. Yet Daisy was not a coquette, but that 
was just her peculiar charm, the piquant contrast between her dainty, frivolous 
aspect and her really quite deep and serious character—to me, at least. 

Still, femme sérieuse though she was, she was far from indifferent to her toélet ; 
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“*She looked... not at me, but at Lance.’” 
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indeed, had a very pretty taste of her own. 
statue, she was not insensible to admiration. 

She blushed very brightly when, on raising her dark-blue eyes, she found 
Lance’s black ones rooted upon her in their usual frank and open fashion. And, 
when I introduced him to her, I thought her smile was rather kinder than was 
quite necessary, considering he was “a most objectionable young man,” “one 
every one should avoid.” 

And she danced three dances with him, and would have danced I don’t know 
(I have never been able to get it out of her) how many more, if only he could 
have behaved himself. But he could not. 

Blood will out, bad training will out: he did not know how to treat a lady, 
or, if he did, he could not treat a woman as one. 

The whole night he had stared at Daisy, setting every one talking. At last, as 
they were in the garden together (he had been drinking, but she had not noticed 
it), he insulted her. 

Daisy was a girl who would have died sooner than have made a scene, but 
her face was so white the whole night after, and her eyes so often filled with 
angry tears, and Lance looked so hardened and reckless and defiant, that something 
had happened no one at all interested in them could doubt. — Besides, afterwards, 
when the ladies met together of an afternoon (on some of which august occasions 
it was my fortune to be present), if they happened to make mention of the evil 
house of Devereux, and it came, as it generally did, to Lance’s turn to be dwelt 
on in particular, Miss Daisy no longer found excuse for him, or remembered that 
“he had never had a chance.” Nor did she now remark to my mother and sister 
that I might have been no better in his place 

But if Daisy did not excuse him, neither did she accuse. She held her tongue. 
But the day after the ball, meeting Lance and me together in the high street, 
though our eyes met, though my smile was ready, and beautifully formed, and my 
hand ez route to my hat, Miss Daisy did not see either of us. 

I met her at a neighbour’s house that same night, and had the honour of 
lending her my arm to the dinner table. 

I noticed that she drank no wine, and I innocently remarked upon it. Her 
answer at first surprised me, then made me raise my brows. 

“T hate wine,” said Miss Daisy quietly, but with all the vehemence a 
temperance advocate could desire. “I hate it; the very smell of it is loathsome 
to me.” 

“J say, Daisy, what has brought about this ” I began unthinkingly, then 
stopped, for I saw her eyes were full of tears. “ What eloquent divine has brought 
about this so great reformation?” I finished playfully. 

And Daisy laughed—the funniest little stage laugh it has been my fate to hear. 

Apropos of temperance, I met a man a few days later, who the night before 
had dined with the Devereuxes. And a very pretty evening it appeared to have 
been. Old Dick himself did not get drunk, but it was not for want of trying, 
or through any fault of his. His sons, however, did not inherit this incapacity, and 
were all in pretty well-developed stages of intoxication quite early in the evening. 
All but Lance, and he drank nothing. At first his family had resented this 
peculiarity, and given him a lively time in consequence. He did not take any 
notice of them for a while, but at last, looking slowly up from his plate, said in 
a deep, surly voice, like a bear’s warning growl, ‘You may as well stop your 
fooling, you fellows, because I am not going to take another drop of anything this 
damned year.” 


And, needless to say, not being a 
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Lance was by far the most taciturn of his family, so perhaps his words, being 
few, carried the more weight ; besides, though not easily roused, he was distinctly 
nasty if he was. Half drunk though they were, his brothers left him alone. 

“Curious thing, isn’t it, that fellow turning teetotaller?” commented the man 
who had told me this. 

“Very,” I agreed; then to my reflective self, “So we have fwo young people 


1» 


turning teetotal at the same time! 


ITI. 


ABSENCE from home prevented me from seeing or hearing anything more of these 
two converts to teetotalism for two or three weeks. But the day after my return 
the hounds met at Wallgate Moor, and there I felt tolerably sure I should see 
them both. And I was not mistaken. 

Miss Daisy was there, and seemed to be thriving on her abstinence ; never had 
I seen her in better looks and spirits. 

And poor Lance was there, too, and looking quite bewilderingly handsome in his 
pink coat, though not in lively spirits, like Daisy, but sullen as thunder, and most 
monstrously stand-offish. From Miss Darrell of all people he seemed to hold aloof, 
and determinately avert his gaze ; yet once I caught his wonderful, Jong-lashed black 
eyes fixed on her, and with a queer sort of look in them that I can see yet, 
darkling and dully overcast, and, if not penitent, self-contemptuous ; but of all 
things hopeless. It was not a good look to see in any man’s eyes; somehow, it 
suggested a bit of Scripture to me, “the sorrow of the world that worketh death.” 
After this, noticing that look, I tried hard to get near him, but for a long time 
did not succeed, for he was riding a brute of a horse that went at a pace which 
my sober, self-provident old mare at once recognised the hopelessness of competing 
with—indeed, absolutely refused to attempt. 

At last, however, as chance—certainly not design on my mare’s part—had it, 
I found myself at his side; and no one else was near us. 

“T say, Sitwell,” he exclaimed, with a sudden impetuousness, after a few 
commonplaces had passed between us, “I wish you wouldn’t bother yourself 
about me. I know you think I am a low brute, and so I am: I’ve never (with 
a resentful bitterness in his voice) had a chance of being anything else. But you 
are so damned good-natured that you can’t help being sorry for me. But I wish 
you wouldn’t bother yourself. It’s no good.” 

“T’ll be hanged if I know what you are driving at. Why should I, all of a 
sudden, think you a low brute?” 

“Oh, you know what I mean. I know how thick she is with your family. 
She’ll have told your mother and sister, and they’ll have told you.” 

“T suppose by ‘she’ you mean Miss Darrell, for she is the only girl you 
seem to have paid any attention to since you came here. Yes, we see a great 
deal of her, but she has not told any of us anything particular about you, that 
I am aware of.” 

For a moment Lance’s face lightened, but it soon fell again. 

“That is very good of her—but I suppose it was really because she could not 
speak of it, it was too bad for that, would have hurt her too much to tell.” 

“ Really, Devereux, you are arousing my curiosity finely,” I remarked, smiling. 

“Tl only arouse your disgust soon; for, though she has kept silence, I will 
tell you; then you'll know me for what I am, and be able fully to admire and 
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love me. I insulted her. It was at the ball, and I had been drinking, of course. 
I kissed her, and she had done nothing to encourage me, either ; only—only I 
couldn’t help it, I loved her so, and I couldn’t wait. I kissed her a dozen times, 
I should think,” said poor Lance, and so forlornly that, strongly as I disapproved 
of his behaviour, I could hardly repress a smile; but he did not notice it, and I 
managed to say in tolerably grave tones, “ That’s very bad.” 

“Ah! you see-—I knew you would—that she will never forgive me,” cried 
the boy. 

“Have you asked her to?” I inquired. 

“No. I have never had the chance,” he answered, in a hesitating way. ‘“ _I— 
I’ve never seen her since, till to-day.” 

“But you might have written.” 


He flushed crimson. ‘“ I—I——” he stopped short. 
“You what?” I pursued; I had no idea of what was coming. 
“T can’t write,” he blurted out—“ not a decent letter.” Then he bit his lips, 


and for a moment I didn’t know what to do, for I saw that there were tears 
of bitter mortification in his eyes. But I recovered myself. 

“Lots can’t do that,” said I carelessly—“ lots of young fellows.” 

“But none can be so bad as I am, for they’ve been educated ; been at school, 
anyway. And I—TI’ve never been educated at all, I know nothing. I’ve never had 
a chance of knowing anything. You see, my father never set any value on that 
sort of thing; and we’ve always been such a wild, unchristian sort of a lot that 
no decent school would admit us. We had tutors, but they taught us nothing— 
they were always drunk. Of course, I can write in a way, but in a way a brat of 
ten would be ashamed of; and about spelling and grammar and that other thing— 
punctuation I think you call it—I know no more than—than a kangaroo. I could 
hardly send such a production as mine would be, to a lady, without insulting her 
further.” 

“T'll tell you what, Lance,” said I: “you write your level best, and I’ll see to 
the other things, if you'll let me.” 

“You are awfully kind to me,” said Lance simply, and his voice faltered and 
sounded very boyish. “And I'll do it. But I know it will do no good: she will 
never forgive me.” 

“Yes, she will; she is a woman, and will make allowances for you.” 

“TI know nothing about women,” said Lance, with the same quiet despondency. 
“Oh, I daresay you don’t believe me. I know there are some stories afloat about 
me. But they aren’t true—not about me; I daresay they are true enough about 
some of us. But I never took any interest in any woman till I saw that girl. 
Oh, I’m not telling you this to crack myself up at my brothers’ expense. It’s 
no superiority on my part, only a difference of tastes. If my taste had been the 
same as theirs, I’d have done just what they do. I can assure you it’s no 
higher morality that has kept me back. And I’m not blaming them. I believe 
in doing just what one likes, in amusing one’s self in one’s own way. I don’t 
want you to think me any better than I am. I’ve never been restrained by 
any sense of right. I have mo sense of right : I’m simply what I told you—a 
low brute.” 

Indeed, his face, handsome, even beautiful, though it really was of feature, had 
grown so darkly sullen that he looked at the time almost that which he described 
himself as being. Still, I felt inclined to add, “ Well, if you are, it’s hardly your 
fault: you’ve never had a chance of being anything else.” But, although he 
himself had virtually confessed as much, I refrained, for the remark would have 
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““*Oh! my love! my love! my love!'” 


been hardly civil to his family, for whom I knew he entertained a pretty strong, 
if not very delicate, regard. So all I said was, “ Rot! You will write that letter, 
and you'll be restored to the fair Daisy’s favour. I shouldn’t wonder if more than 
restored.” 

At that last clause I half sighed to myself. Lance was so abominably 
good-looking, and only twenty-three; while I had never been beautiful, and was 
now thirty-seven. And Daisy—ah, it was all very fine for me to ¢a/k& in that 
half-jesting way of “the fair Daisy,” but, as a sober fact, Daisy, and all that 
concerned her, was no jesting matter to me. 

And I had to help with that letter. 

I wished Lance to be forgiven, 1 honestly wished that, but I cannot say I 
honestly wished him to receive the kiss of forgiveness. 

But, glancing at this over-handsome boy, I suddenly felt myself a brute, for, as 
he rode dourly by my side, I could see he had no hope even of common forgiveness. 

That letter was never written, yet Lance was forgiven, and received, too, 
literally, the kiss—no, a dozen kisses, of forgiveness—of love. But I feared no 
more. 


It all came about so suddenly. 

That treacherous covered drain! I felt when I saw his horse fall on the top of 
him that poor Lance had seen his last run. 

I knelt on the turf beside him, calling wildly for help. 

It all seemed so callous, so cruel—the cold, grey-clouded sky, the monotonous, 
vivid green fields, the scant, autumn-stripped hedges, and the pink coats disappearing 
in the distance, those last too distant or too intent to hear my cries. And that 
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boy lying there, fully conscious of everything, and that he was dying, sinking under 
my eyes. And I unable to do anything! 

But some one else suddenly, unexpectedly, most blessedly, came ; was sent there 
by God, and did everything that might be done, everything that the dying boy desired. 

Pity is not only akin to love, it zs love at times, for the time. 

“My love, my darling, my poor one, my dearest!” cried Daisy, coming from 
God only knows where. 

She lifted him in her arms, unhelped by me—she would not let me touch him— 
she put his head on her breast, her lips on his. 

“Oh, my love! my love! my love!” 

“You forgive me?” said the boy faintly. 

“T Jove you.” 

I had never seen Lance’s face really bright before, but I saw it now, and far 
brighter than any other I have ever seen. : 

And, thank God for it, he died with Daisy’s—my wife’s—kisses on his lips. 


But Daisy, who is devout as pitiful, though she has never repented of that good 
deed, one day expressed a wish that he had died with something else there, too, 
and betrayed a tendency towards self-reproach. 

“Qh, that prayerless death! to a prayerless life, I fear,” sighed my little wife. 
“Oh, Joe, why did I not——” and her pretty face grew very troubled. 

“What of the heathen, Daisy? Surely you don’t worry about them.” 

“Oh, but they have never had a chance.” 


“Well, then ” I raised my eyebrows. 
The trouble faded from Daisy’s face. She thought of “the few stripes.” 
Ah, surely very “few”! 





ETHEL A. FENWICK. 








Cornish Express leaving Bristol. Great Western Railway. 


MODERN EXPRESS PASSENGER ENGINES. 


HE spectacle of an express train, thundering through some small station with 

a wild resonant shriek, flashing past like a long, undulating streak of light, 

eand in a breathless instant showing through a haze of dust and flying steam 

a mile away, cannot fail always to awaken an emotion of wonder and admiration 

in the spectator. There is nothing in the familiarity of such a sight to rob it 

of its appeal to the understanding as one of the greatest marvels of even this age 

of profound science. Velocity, in any great degree, invariably commands our 

attention ; and to see a mass of iron and wood, weighing probably between 200 

and 250 tons, rush past literally at hurricane speed cannot but affect the most 
unthinking mind with a sense of the supremacy of man’s inventive powers. 

Within the past few months there has been a great forward movement in 
connection with the development of the locomotive, originating undoubtedly in 
the stimulus given to railway travelling generally by the Northern races of the 
summer before last. The result of this unanimous effort on the part of the principal 
companies to accelerate the speed of their express trains has caused some of the 
most magnificent locomotives the world has yet seen to be turned out, and it 
is the leading types of these that we propose to describe. 

“No single drivers to be run this season,—if it comes to racing, only coupled 
bogies,” an old lady is reported to have overheard an official saying as he passed 
the open window of the carriage in which she was seated alongside the departure 
platform at King’s Cross. The remark naturally disquieted and considerably 
perplexed the poor old soul, conveying as it did to her mind the suggestion that 
only married men were to be permitted to risk their lives in the dangerous practice 
of record beating, with a further quite unintelligible, but not the less terrifying 
346 
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Latest type of Express Engine, Great Northern Railway. 


hint of dogies-—a notion that probably haunted her throughout the dark and roaring 
passages of the Copenhagen and Maiden Lane tunnels. What a consolation it 
would have been to the distressed old body, gazing out at the flying shadows and 
flitting spectral clouds of steam visible in the rays from the carriage windows, to 
have known that the remark of that official had nothing whatever to do with ghost¢s, 
but merely referred to a particular type of engine ! 

The “single driver” is the familiar name applied to locomotives propelled by 
one pair of driving wheels only, as distinguished from “ coupled engines,” in which 
the motive power is supplied by two pairs of wheels, connected by steel rods. 
For express traffic, where high speed and steady running are the two chief qualities 
demanded, the “single” engine has undoubtedly long been the favourite. But of 
late the weight of an express train has so enormously increased that an uncoupled 
engine is found not to possess adequate tractive power to maintain speed under 
the variable conditions of weather and gradients. ‘The old engineering axiom, 
“what is gained in speed is lost in power” is here well illustrated. The “single” 
engine with driving wheels of large dimensions is the swifter of the two up to a 
given limit ; but in tractive force and adhesion the superiority of the coupled engine 
with smaller driving wheels comes in, and this is the point where the sacrifice of 
power to speed begins to tell. When the Great Northern Railway Company first 
brought out their famous single engines with 8-foot driving wheels, in 1871, the 
average weight of one of their Scotch expresses was under roo tons. Now 
these trains frequently run to double that burthen, and although the superb iron 
“racehorses ” still continue to perform feats of high-class merit, yet north of York, 
beyond which all the stiff gradients have to be encountered, coupled engines are 
obliged to take up their work. 
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These fine Great Northern locomotives, of one of the most recent of which 
we give an illustration, were really the pioneers of that type of single engine which 
for the past quarter of a century, with various modifications, have run most of the 
express traffic in this country. It is indeed true that locomotives with single 
drivers were in existence at a prior date, but although they acquitted themselves 
very creditably, they were mainly regarded as a doubtful success. However, when, 
in the year 1871, Mr. Patrick Stirling, then Locomotive Superintendent of the 
Great Northern Railway Company, produced the first of those celebrated “ 8-foots,” 
which, with very trifling changes, are still running, the success of the single engine 
was immediately and firmly established. Magnificent locomotives, indeed, they 
were regarded as, twenty-five years ago; magnificent locomotives they are still 
considered. Many hold them to be the -fastest engines in the world. Certainly 
none at the present day have driving wheels of such large dimensions. ‘The engines 
were, in many respects, of unparalleled dimensions fcr the period in which they 
were designed. Even the immense old broad-gauge locomotives on the Great 


The Pioneer of the Great Northern “Single” Bogie Engines, designed by Mr. Patrick Stirling in 1871. 


Western Railway of the “Iron Duke” class fell short of Mr. Stirling’s engine in 
cylinder capacity, for though the bore was in each case the same—18 in.—the 
Great Northern engine had a 4 in. longer stroke. 

If these locomotives were not actually the first, they were assuredly among the 
very earliest of the ‘‘ bogie” engines introduced into this country. Mr. Stirling 
was in favour of outside cylinders, and his design has in this respect been adhered 
to. There is but one objection to advance, as against several points in favour of 
this arrangement. When travelling at high speed the momentum of the connecting 
rods, being on the outside of the wheels, causes the locomotive to rock considerably ; 
and again there is less security in the bearing of a crank pin than is yielded by a 
crank shaft. In appearance these express engines of the Great Northern Company 
have scarcely changed one whit since they first came out. Down to the close of 
last year they remained perfectly simple and unadorned, the green colouring being 
relieved by one solitary band of brass. But in the most recent type, just built by 
Mr. Ivatt, the long line of the boiler is broken by a steam dome, an improvement 
which experienced men have wondered not to see adopted in these engines long 
before, since it enables them to start with the water nearly six inches higher in 
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A Relic: Broad-gauge Express Engine, Great Western Railway. Built in 1848. 


the gauge glass—a great advantage, bearing in mind the thirteen miles of gradient 
at the rate of 1 in 200 from King’s Cross to Potter’s Bar. 

One cannot think of these Great Northern locomotives without the memory 
recurring to the famous race to the North during the summer of 1895. It must 
be admitted that this short spurt of rapid travelling was due not so much to any 
scientific desire to ascertain the steaming capacities of certain engines, as to the 
rivalry of corporate interests. ‘The Great Northern Company practically criginated 
the race when they accelerated their Aberdeen train by ten minutes; and the 
London & North-Western Railway, which, in the language of its chairman, 
“does not race, but whatever happens will not be last,” at once accepted this as a 
challenge. The keen interest which these contests aroused throughout the kingdom 
is still well remembered, and to the stimulus given by this struggle for supremacy 
is to be largely attributed the creation of the monster fabrics of the Northern lines 
with which we shall shortly deal. The first of the memorable railway races to 
Scotland was run in 1888, and is presumed to have been caused by the Great 
Northern Railway admitting third-class passengers to the famous “‘ Flying Scotsman.” 
It was in this contest that the single-driver type of locomotive figured in the zenith 
of her glory. ‘The trains had not as yet grown so ponderous but that an uncoupled 
engine was fully adequate to coping with them under all conditions. On the 
West Coast route the highly bepraised 7-foot “single” of the Caledonian Company 
ran the Euston express with marvellous precision over the severe gradients of the 
Borders, whilst Mr. Stirling’s splendid machines were adding yet to their laurels 
by their achievements across the dales of the Midlands. 

If the locomotive is not in itself a romantic and poetic object, it is yet fraught 
with such enormous significance, seeing the part it has played in the development 
of civilisation, as to merit the admiration of every thoughtful man. There is a 
sort of grim beauty about a fine engine, too, which is all its own. Maybe the 
sense of the enormous latent power lends an additional degree of interest to 
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the symmetrical shape cf iron, for ever vibrating and thrilling and hissing to the 
titanic forces pent up within. Few people possibly are aware that the power of a 
modern express locomotive is upwards of 1200 horse-power, and that the frequent 
improvements in construction economise the power more and more, and enable it 
to be applied to the one great end of increased speed. Thus, for example, the 
pattern of the cylinder slide-valves in general use is frequently weighted with a 
degree of steam pressure equivalent to a burthen of 8 or 1o tons, and to cause 
the valves to travel with such a load upon them calls for an expenditure of nearly 
50 horse-power. But at the present time experiments are being tried on two of 
the great main lines with what are known as piston valves, and it has been 
ascertained that a force of about 5 horse-power is quite sufficient to work these. 
So that, with no corresponding extravagance of steam or fuel, we find here a direct 





Magnificent Modern Coupled Express Engine, Lancashire & Yorkshire Railway. 


saving of 45 horse-power, or sufficient to accelerate the speed of a train by several 
miles an hour. 

After many years of experimenting, the right proportions for an express engine 
of the “single-driver” type seem at length to have been agreed upon amongst the 
various locomotive superintendents of our principal systems—that is to say, in the 
two most essential points, cylinder capacity and wheel dimensions. Hence we find 
that the splendid class of engines chiefly in use upon the Great Western and 
Midland lines have 7 ft. 8 in. drivers, and 19-in. cylinders, with a stroke of 26 in. 
As a matter of taste, we incline to the opinion that there are no handsomer 
engines in existence than the representatives of this particular type. Let us take, 
for example, specimens of those which are running upon the two systems just 
named—Mr. Dean’s beauties upon the Great Western, and Mr. Johnson’s “red 
racers” on the Midland. The former are specially handsome in the radiance of 
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Latest type Great Western Railway, designed by Mr. Dean. 


their huge brass domes and profusion of gilt work; their long, high-seated boilers 
and dwarfed funnels giving them a peculiarly sturdy appearance. And can't they 
“walk” too! People who travel frequently in those historic trains—‘‘ The Flying 
Dutchman” and “The Cornishman ”—know best the efficiency of these splendid 
engines, and how unerringly they keep time in all weathers. 

But, fast though these elegant locomotives are, it is an indisputable fact that 
the exact prototype of them, Mr. Johnson’s famous “singles” on the Midland, 
“beat ’em anyhow,” to use the language of one of their drivers. What is the 
cause? Boiler pressure, cylinder capacity, wheel dimensions, road gradients, and 
train weight all as nearly equal as can be; yet the Swindon engines seem to have 
no chance with the red-hued Derby machines. Well, thereby hangs a tale. Upon 
the Midland the drivers have a premium for keeping time. “Be in to the minute 
and blow the expense, is our orders,” explained a Midland driver. On the Great 
Western, however, quite a different policy is adopted, for upon this system the 
drivers receive a premium for economising oil and coal. Quoth the directors, 
“ Verbum sap.” 

It is assuredly not within the scope of this article to discuss the relative merits 
of our various railways, nor, indeed, to attempt to do more than describe a few of 
the most famous of modern passenger engines. Yet it might not be out of place 
to say a few words in justification of one of the finest of our lines, which was 
very unfairly criticised for its apparent attitude of unconcern throughout the throes 
of rivalry on the part of its two competitors during the races to the North—we 
mean the Midland. As the pioneer route to the North, much was expected from 
the St. Pancras officials during that period of excitement. But the reason of 
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Latest type Midland Railway, designed by Mr. Johnson. 


their seeming indifference was not far to seek to any person versed in railway 
affairs. The course is nearly fifteen miles longer, and the gradients far heavier, 
than on either of the other lines. ‘The imputation that the Midland Railway 
possessed no locomotives equal to the work of competing with those of their rivals 
was, of course, ridiculous; for, given all conditions alike, it would be no easy 
matter to find the engine that is capable of distancing one of the “red racers.” 
But it is to be feared that the “single” engine, with which we have been 
heretofore dealing, has had its day, except for comparatively light traffic over good 
roads. Not only is it that the average weight of a passenger express train has so 
enormously increased of late years, but lines are nowadays constructed with gradients 
that would have been deemed absolutely impracticable a generation back. Plenty 
of engineers will be found to avow that, notwithstanding the excellent results they 
have given for above a quarter of a century, “single” engines are a mistake; and 
this perhaps is true, except for the purposes of very fast traffic where the demand 
made upon their powers is within the scope of their capabilities. It is an 
indisputable fact that a single driver runs more easily and with less friction than a 
coupled engine at high speed ; why, it is not indeed very easy to say, unless it be that 
it is almost impossible to get two pairs of wheels to a mathematical nicety of diameter. 
In taking curves too, when one or both wheels of a pair must necessarily slip a 
little to compensate for the extra length of the outer rail, a difference of opinion 
will arise amongst the wheels as to which ought or which ought not to do all the 
slipping ; but when coupling rods are used, the slipping of one pair of wheels is 
determined by the others, and therefore the resistance offered to slipping is measured 
by the maximum, instead of, as should be the case, by the minimum bite of any 
one wheel. It has been frequently urged against single engines that they lack the 
necessary qualities of adhesion ; but as a sixth part of the load upon the driving 
wheels may be taken as the minimym coefficient of adherence to the metals, which 
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The Heaviest Train in Great Britain—‘‘ The Flying Scotchman.” North-Eastern Railway. 
Photographed whilst running 67 miles an hour. 


may be easily maintained by the use of sand in the very greasiest weather, this 
objection is not really well founded. 

Yet, for all the splendid results achieved by single engines in express passenger 
traffic during the last five-and-twenty years, the locomotive superintendents of the 
various principal lines seem to be one and-all agreed that it is now necessary to 
revert again to the coupled engine, of greatly augmented power, when heavy trains 
have to be run to time under varying conditions. Determined to be ready for any 
emergencies that might arise in connection with a recurrence of the races to the 
North, the coadjutors of the Scotch joint stock routes from London—respectively 
the Caledonian and North-Eastern Companies—have turned out some of the heaviest 
and most powerful locomotives the world has yet seen. North of York, beyond 
which the Great Northern engines do not often go, and of Carlisle, which is the 
halting-place of the North-Western locomotives, lies all the hardest work between 
London and Edinburgh by either of the coast routes. We may get a good idea 
of the character of locomotives which would be required to take modern trains 
Over gradients that often run to 1 in 7o at a uniform rate of express 
speed by referring to a description of the new vestibule carriages about to 
be placed on the East Coast route by the North-Eastern Company. Each 
train will consist of eight of these cars, carried on six-wheeled bogies (an 
innovation in this country); they will weigh about 270 tons exc/usive of the 
engine, measuring nearly 550 feet in length, and accommodate 300 persons. 
These cars are to be fitted with Gould central couplers, and vestibules 3 ft. wide 
and 6 ft. 6 in. high, the Westinghouse quick-acting brake, gas lights, and steam heat. 
On each train there is to be one third-class open car entered by end doors only, 
exactly as in the American system; it will have three sections, and will seat 
54 passengers, with lavatories, attendants’ room and luggage compartment. ‘This 
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car is 66 ft. 10 in. long, and g ft. wide. Another is 65 ft. 10 in. long, with nine 
separate compartments, but only 8 ft. 6 in. wide. In the centre of the train will be 
four composite corridor cars, each 66 ft. 10 in. long, and 8 ft. 6 in. wide. A composite 
brake at either end will complete the trains. ‘These will be 62 ft. 7 in. long, and 
8 ft. wide, accommodating four third-class compartments with a lavatory and a 
luggage room 32 ft. long. The roofs throughout will be of the clerestory type. 
This is the first train on the American plan which will have ever been introduced 
into this country. To draw this ponderous freight of splendid cars at the high 
speed demanded by the company’s time-tables necessarily called for something 
exceptionally powerful in the way of locomotives; and Mr. Wilson Worsdell, the 
Locomotive Superintendent of the North-Eastern, set himself to design an engine 
which should prove adequate to the extraordinary demands likely to be made upon 
it. In this attempt he has been completely successful, and No. 1869, the first of 
the new series, is without doubt the most gigantic and massive engine in Great 
Britain, and probably, with all due deference to the claims of our American 
cousins, the most gigantic and massive engine in the world. As a preliminary to 





Latest type North-Eastern Railway, designed by Mr. Worsdell. 


entering into details, we may state that the designer of this class of engines is 
quite prepared, if the new vestibule trains can be relied upon to keep the rails, 
to attempt to run them at a speed of 80 miles an hour; so that, should there be 
any revival of the practice of racing, we may expect to see some phenomenal runs 
made by the redoubtable “ Aberdeen Flyer.” 

The chief points which strike an observer of these magnificent new North- 
Eastern coupled engines are the gigantic size of them; the large, roomy cab, on 
the American principle, with clerestory roof; and the extraordinary dimensions of 
the boiler. Viewing No. 1869 as she stands in the permanent way, we cannot but 
think that the elegance of design would have been greatly enhanced had the curve 
of the driving-wheels been followed by the splashers. The exceptional height of 
the smoke-box from the ground rendered it necessary to adopt a very dwarfed 
funnel—an arrangement which always lends a peculiar aspect of sturdiness and 
great size to a locomotive. The weight of these new engines with tender 
complete is close upon a hundred tons ; they work at a boiler pressure of 175 |b. 
upon the square inch, which may be increased to 200 Ib. with perfect safety—an 
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unprecedentedly high pressure, the average of our main line express engines being 
about 150 lb. to the square inch. The tenders will carry 5 tons of coal, but 
only 3000 gallons of water as against 4500 gallons carried by the engines they 
have been designed to supersede. But then, in explanation of this, it may be 
pointed out that water troughs are now laid down between Lucker and Beal, so 
that the engine can replenish her supply whilst on the wing. The cylinders are of 
the extraordinary size of 20 in. in bore and 26 in. in stroke. It must remain to 
be seen how these immense cylinders will answer. ‘True, that the exceptional size 
of the boiler, the great length of the fire-box (7 ft.) and the very high working 
pressure may enable the engines to maintain steam. Unless we are greatly mistaken, 
2o-in. cylinders were tried by Mr. Dean upon some of the finest of the Great 
Western engines; but it was found impossible to raise sufficient steam to keep 
them working, and eventually they all had to be taken out and replaced by the 
standard 19-in. bore. 

The wheels of this new North-Eastern locomotive are probably the largest 
that have ever yet been successfully coupled, being 7 ft. 7} in. in diameter, with 
connecting rods g ft. 6 in. long. A French engineer once constructed a locomotive 
with three pairs of coupled wheels 8 ft. 3 in. in diameter; but the experiment 
proved a complete failure. That Mr. Worsdell’s new engines are likely to be 
eminently a success has already been demonstrated. On her trial trip No. 1869 
quite easily took a train weighing 248 tons over the road, and, without any attempt 
being made to exhibit her fullest powers, achieved a speed of 70 miles an hour, 
in the language of her driver, “as easy as cheeld’s play.” 

An eminent authority upon our British locomotives, Mr. Charles Rous-Marten, 
stated in the Engineer, in speaking of this type of engine :— 

“As to their running, I am able to testify from personal experience that it is singularly 
easy, steady, and smooth. This is particularly noticeable in rounding sharp curves, which 
No. 1869 seems hardly to feel. I travelled on her footplate for the long run of 124} miles 
without a stop, from Newcastle to Edinburgh, and I say unhesitatingly, after an experience 
of nearly every important class of locomotive in Great Britain, I never was on one which 
ran more smoothly and evenly than the one under notice. Very few indeed have equalled 
or even approached her for steadiness. Indeed, when running for long distances at over 
70 miles an hour, the engine appeared almost to glide along, and it was only by 
absolute observation of the mile-post timings, or of the beat, that I could realise the rate 
at which we were going. Nothing better in this respect could have beei desired.” 


It would be a somewhat difficult matter, and one which can only be settled 
eventually by a long series of severe tests, to award the palm of merit between 
the engine we have just described and those designed by Mr. McIntosh of the 
Caledonian Railway, to work the fast Scotch express traffic over the rival route. 
The first of this series, No. 727, the already famous “ Dunalastair,” at present 
enjoys the distinction of running, in conjunction with her sister engines of the 
same type, the fastest train in Europe over 240 miles of the road. This is the 
night express from Euston to Aberdeen, which the Caledonian engines pick up at 
Carlisle at 1.54 a.m. The “ Dunalastair,” of which we are enabled to give a portrait, 
is very nearly, if not quite, as mighty a machine as Mr. Worsdell’s new engine, 
from which, however, it differs in many material points. Thus, for example, the 
exceptionally heavy gradients of the Borders call for a very high tractive power, 
and therefore Mr. McIntosh has kept the size of his driving wheels down to 
6 ft. 6 in. in diameter. The cylinders, too, are considerably smaller than those 
of the North-Eastern engine, being only 18} in. bore; but as the enormous boiler 
is equally powerful, this reduction of piston area enables the high-steam pressure 
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to be concentrated with greater effect. The length of this mighty locomotive 
complete is 53 ft. 4 in. over buffers, and the total weight hard upon go tons. In 
its trial trip it quite easily ran coaches, weighing 200 tons, for 3 miles up a gradient 
of 1 in 2000, at a speed of 60 miles an hour. 

Of the performances of these superb Caledonian locomotives in their regular 
work an admirable account was contributed to the London Daily Chronicle of 
August 4th, 1896, by an expert. Such an excellent idea of the merits of the 
“ Dunalastair” species does this account give, that we venture to quote some 
extracts from it :— 


“The Caledonian Company’s engine proves to be one of those splendid new 
*Dunalastairs,’ and, so luck has it, perhaps the fastest of drivers. ‘A bad night for 
speed,’ he says: ‘strong cross wind; but still—— and then he goes off into what they 
would have done if only that glorious ‘race’ of last summer had gone on a while longer. 








“Dunalastair” type, Caledonian Railway, designed by Mr. Mcintosh. 


‘It stopped too soon’—this with tears in his voice. But the train is heard approaching. 
Now that the North-Western stop only at Crewe between London and Carlisle, the 
pace on that company’s road—especially the northern end—is nothing wonderful, and it 
is easy work to come in two minutes early. The black engine runs off, bearing with it 
a brake-van of its own company, and Mr. MclIntosh’s mighty blue machine backs down 
to the train. ‘Eight on, says the inspector, but that includes two big sleeping saloons, 
and means a weight of some 120 tons, which our southern lines would reckon as equal 
to twelve coaches. Not exactly a heavy train, it is true, but quite heavy enough against 
the wind on greasy rails. All is ready, and we slip off half a minute before our 
booked time—1.54. So quickly do we get into speed—a Caledonian characteristic 
—on the level stretch, that the first 84 miles (Gretna) are covered in 9 min. 45 sec. 
This, however, is no better than we are set to do; but Lockerbie, 25? miles, is 
passed in under 26$ min., which means a minute to the good. Now, however, the 
hard work begins: the next 24 miles are mostly up-hill, the last 10 being a steep 
climb. The wind blows harder, the flanges grind against the metals, but still the speed 
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keeps above 60 an hour, and Beattock station, nearly 4o miles, is reached in 394 min. 
As we whirl by its north signal-box we start our second watch to get the exact time 
for the dreaded 10 miles thence to ‘Summit,’ most of them at a I in 75 grade. The 
14 min. of the time-table is a ‘counsel of perfection’ for light loads and calm weather, 
but when the Summit signal-box glides by, that time has been exceeded by only 15 sec. 
Down the hill now mostly, for over 20 miles, till the grind of the brakes tells us we 
are coming into Carstairs. We roll cautiously through that dark station at 3.7} a.m. 
(3.11 being our ‘schedule’ time). Soon afterwards, in the growing daylight, rain clearing 
off and wind dropping, we slip past Law Junction, and enter the coal and iron 
district of Lanarkshire. Here we thread our way ‘through a maze of murky junctions’ 
and round many a curve. At every such point one hears the hiss and feels the grind 
of the trusty Westinghouse brake, showing how carefully the train is being driven. 
So it is at Holytown and Coatbridge stations, at Gartsherric and Glenboig boxes ; yet, 
despite this cautious running, when we reach the ‘open’ once more at Larbert we 
are over five minutes to the good. The rise that follows seems not to check us at all, 
and sooner than seems possible we see the Wallace monument towering up on our 
right, and we are pulling up at Stirling. All but 118 miles, and it has been run in just 
one second under the 118 minutes ! 

“|. . We wait until the official time, 4.40, is fully reached, and half a minute after 
that we are off for the champion run—time-table speed—of the world—32} miles 
exactly to be covered in 32 min., start and stop. ‘An easy bit of road, the men 
call it; but there is a fair piece of uphill for the first 7 miles, and very little fall 
anywhere. The aforesaid 7 miles (Stanley Junction) take but 9 min., but when the 
midway point, Coupar-Angus, is passed, nearly 17 min. are gone. But now comes that 
beautiful, smooth, steady motion, as of a sleeping top, which betokens a speed of 70 
miles an hour or so, and may delude a drowsy passenger into the remark that we’re 
going but slowly. When, in 20} min., we are leaving Alyth Junction behind (an exact 
60 an hour from Perth), we are more hopeful, and rightly so, for we pull up at Forfar 
Station a good half-minute early, the run having been made in 30 min. 56 sec.” 





“Hardwicke,” London & North-Western Railway, designed by Mr. Webb. 
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And yet, apparently, speed is not entirely a question either of size, cylinder 
capacity or wheel dimensions. We believe we are correct in stating that, during the 
famous race to the North of the season before last, the record run was made upon 
the London & North-Western Railway by their locomotive ‘ Hardwicke,” of which, 
by the courtesy of Mr. F. W. Webb (her designer and the originator of the famous 
“Webb’s Compound” type), we are enabled to give a portrait. On August 22nd, 
1895, whilst running the accelerated 8 p.m. express from Euston to Aberdeen, this 
engine made the phenomenal run of 67°2 miles an hour, from Crewe to Carlisle. 
Yet, comparatively speaking, the “ Hardwicke” is a very small engine. Mr. Webb, 
who has been good enough to furnish us with the leading particulars of what we 
may presume to be his pet locomotive, states that 
‘the cylinders are 17-in. diameter by 24-in. stroke; driving-wheels 6 ft. 6 in. diameter ; 
boiler pressure 150 lb. per square inch; total wheel base 15 ft. 8 in.; extreme length 
over engine and tender 46 ft. 6 in.; weight on driving-wheels 11 tons Io cwt. ; total 
weight of engine and tender in working order 57 tons 15 cwt. The engine was put 
to work in April 1892, and since that time to June 30th, 1896, has run 198,675 miles.” 





Express Engine, South-Eastern Railway, designed by Mr. James Stirling. 


The South-Eastern Railway is not popularly credited with being famous for 
speed nor renowned for punctuality; yet, in truth, some of the finest and most 
powerful locomotives in the kingdom belong to its system. Mr. James Stirling 
(brother of Mr. Patrick Stirling, of “Great Northern” fame), the locomotive 
superintendent at Ashford Works, was one of the very earliest engineers to 
introduce large cylinders into locomotives in this country. He states: 

“T introduced large cylinders in locomotive engines as far back as 1873 on the Glasgow 
& South-Western Railway. These cylinders were 18 x 26 in. 

“Jn 1884 I introduced on this railway my standard express engine, cylinders 19 x 26 in., 
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and at that date I was in front of any one else in the matter of large cylinders with 
valves between. In some cases cylinders had been made as large as this, but they 
had the valves on top or under the cylinders, involving a rocking shaft, and additional 
pins in the motion, all of which are objectionable.” 


Of the express engines which run the celebrated Continental train service 
between Charing Cross and Dover, Mr. James Stirling has been good enough to 
favour us with some details. He writes: 


‘““My standard express engine is used on the main line, London to Folkestone and 
Dover, and from London to Hastings and London to Margate 

“These engines have frequently taken trains of 20 and 25 vehicles, from London to 
Dover, and vice versd, and maintained time, notwithstanding the severe gradients 
which they have to contend with. The engines, you will observe, are without domes, 
and have a pipe in the boiler perforated on the top, by means of which drier steam 
is obtained than by the use of a dome. I may say that drivers who have worked engines 
fitted in this manner never care to go back to an engine with a dome. 

“The engines are fitted with steam-reversing gear, which enables the driver to reverse 
the engine rapidly with the greatest ease and certainty. 

“T designed and introduced this steam-reversing upon the locomotive engines of the 
Glasgow & South-Western Railway Company in the year 1874, and when I joined the 
South-Eastern Railway I fitted all the modern engines, and many of the older engines, 
with it, and it has been much appreciated by the engine-drivers.” 


Upon the Great Western Railway a new, and not altogether beautiful, type of 
coupled engine has been designed by Mr. Dean for the purpose of coping with 
the severe gradients which lie along the route below Exeter. ‘Ten locomotives of 
the “ Duke of Cornwall” type have been turned out from Swindon Works, and are 





Coupled Express Engine for Cornish Traffic, Great Western Railway, designed by Mr. Dean. 


fully answering all the expectations of their designer. They are singular-looking 
engines, with their American extension fronts, very small drivers (only 5 ft. 72 in. 
diameter), and bogie and tender wheels of the Mansell disc pattern, solid, without 
spokes; yet the mechanical eye will recognise in them many excellent features, 
and indeed they are remarkably fine engines for their heavy work. 

The activity in the production of locomotives of augmented power, and 
consequently increased speed, is just now very general amongst all the bi 
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lines. ‘The Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway are busy in turning out 
some improved specimens of their much bepraised “ coupled drivers” in readiness 
for the hard work they will presently have to do, in order to maintain their 
reputation, over the company’s new route to London. ‘The London & South- 
Western Railway have put upon the permanent way some very fine types of 
their standard “bogie-coupled” engines with outside cylinders, and these latest 
specimens of Mr. Drummond's creation are doing first-rate work in the long 
runs to the far West. The smart-looking yellow locomotives of the London, 
Brighton & South Coast Railway still stand high in the list of our finest engines ; 
and the oil-burning machines which run “The Continental” upon the Great 
Eastern line, though an experiment, are performing feats which we believe are 
fully realising the most sanguine expectations. Regarding these latter engines, we 





peve* 


A Prospective Visitor to London. Latest type Manchester, Sheffield & Lincolnshire Railway. 


have been favoured by the Great Eastern Railway Company with some particulars 
which are of considerable interest. Sir William Birt writes :— 


“The oil-firing apparatus is placed below the footboard so as not to interfere with 
the ordinary: working of the. locomotive; the fire-bars in the furnace remain and are 
available for coal firing, either for lighting up and raising steam or for ordinary coal 
burning, should it by accident or design become necessary. The burners of special 
construction are placed in front of two holes provided through the fire-box doors about 
one foot above the fire-bar level. 

“*A number of engines fitted in this manner are in use on the Great Eastern Railway. 

“Tt is usual to keep the grate covered with an incandescent base of solid fuel, and 
exclude the air from the fire by partially closing the damper, the air necessary for the 
consumption of the oil-fuel being introduced by the action of the patent burners. 

“On engine No. 712 it is customary to run entirely with oil-fuel, and then, as with 
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her sister engines, the grate is entirely covered with broken fire-brick and the oil-fire 
kindled above. 

“The liquid fuel is carried in two cylindrical tanks on the tender, with a capacity of 
650 gallons ; from these the oil is conveyed to the two burners by pipes. Each burner 
has two steam supplies, one for inducing and spraying the oil-fuel through the nozzle, and 
another for blowing in atmospheric air by means of a series of minute steam jets arranged 
around a ring, to facilitate the combustion of the oil and distribute the flame and heat 
all over the fire-box. 

“For fuel, petroleum residuum is now being used with a S. G. of ‘943; approximately 
in practice one pound or one ton of oil is equivalent in useful effect to two pounds or 
two tons of coal. 

“The consumption of oil-fuel on engine No. 712 is 17 lb. of oil per mile run, whilst 




















Latest type London & South-Western Railway, designed by Mr. Drummond. 


with coal the same class of engine consumes 35 lb. per mile. The oil-burning engines 
take their regular turns on all the express trains, and, during the summer months, 
frequently have to haul 16 to 18 six-wheeled carriages from London to Yarmouth, a 
) distance of 122 miles, in 3 hrs. 5 min. The fast Cromer service of 3-hour trains 
| is being entirely run with oil-burners, the engines selected being similar to No. 712 in 
all standard dimensions, except that they have only one pair of 7-foot drivers instead of 
the four-coupled arrangement.” 


Whatever the future of the locomotive may be, one cannot but think—in viewing 
such monsters as the new types on the North-Eastern and Caledonian Railways— 
that, with the present limitation of rail guage, the steam-engine has about reached 
her maximum dimensions. Indeed, nothing could be gained by further enlargement, 
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even were it possible. The problem, even now, is how to develop the enormous 
amount of power which these vast engines are capable of generating. But any 
considerations of this nature would lead us into such abstruse points as the theory 
of heat and energy, friction and resistance, and a reference to various formula, the 
very sight of which might well cause an uninitiated person to turn dizzy. That 
we have reached a period when an unprecedented increase of speed may be 
attempted with perfect safety there seems little reason to doubt, and the next 
outbreak of racing on the part of rival companies will probably astonish the world 
by an exhibition of what the London cabman terms “a degree of welocity which 
renders surrounding hobjects invisible.” 


HERBERT RUSSELL. 





Oil-burning Express Engine, Great Eastern Railway, designea by Mr. James Holden. 

















HE time has come when the truth of this matter should 
be set on record. 

I was six-and-twenty, sparkling with diplomas, full 
of science, when I joined my father in the ‘Tyneside 
village of Cloughshaw; and the step to a partnership 
in the family practice was a crowning glory. 

At Oxford 1 had found peace from the turmoil of 
an adolescent conscience under the direction of a Jesuit 
father. Later on, it is true, things went badly with me 
—to wit, when I came up to London and began to attend lectures at a famous 
medical school. It was not long before little matters which had been the subject 
of blushing confidences beneath the pale gleam of the half-seen ivory Christ 
furnished matter for ribald conversation in an atmosphere of tobacco and alcohol ; 
and by the time the Royal College of Surgeons had gained in me an efficient 
member, the Catholic Church had practically lost a son. 

Spring was melting into summer when I took possession of the rooms set 
apart for me in the wide rambling house that was my father’s: earth was habited 
in new green; Easter smiled behind the tragedy of Holy Week. 

On Good Friday morning I rode down the home side of the valley, across the 
wide, shallow river, and, bending to the left half-way up the opposite hill, followed 
the windings of a shady road as far as the park gates of Ridstowe Castle, a country 
house, the property of an ancient family by tradition faithful to the Old Religion. 
Upon the farther side of the house stands the Presbytery, where the family chaplain 
resides; his housekeeper it was whom my father had placed upon my list. 

I committed my horse to a groom, for I had a purpose of assisting at the 
offices of the day, and walked the remaining hundred yards along a lane that shone 
with last night’s downpour, past the prim little Presbytery standing four-square upon 
its margin, to the Catholic chapel. 

This chapel is built in a parallelogram of stone fencing, end-long to the lane, 
which bends sharply to the left ; and is backed by an amphitheatre of green hills. 
One of them carries a faint scar, the work of pious feet, bearing to the right over 
its brow. But for a stone cross surmounting its western gable, the building might 
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be a barn for its simplicity, if you should fail to note at the farther or eastward end 
the little rusty bell swinging in a crutch of masonry. 

One side of this, I remember, was prolonged with an iron funnel, whence a 
thread of blue smoke went slenderly up. 

The inside, as 1 found upon opening the door, matched well with this exterior. 
From the left, immediately within, came the warm gleam of candles, reflected from 
poor red hangings about the little temporary altar where, since the Mass of the 
day before, the sepulchred Sacrament had reposed. Rough benches accommodated 
a scanty congregation of simple folk, grey-headed many of them, tanned and whole- 
some, a few damsels of some pretension to gentility, a sprinkling of bright-eyed 
children. The high altar of rough sandstone faced me, stripped and cold, with its 
candles yet unlit. The priest at the Gospel side in a low harsh voice was reciting 
the Passion according to St. John, while the people stood patiently and reverently, 
some telling their beads, some reading an English version of the narrative, some 
vaguely immersed in contemplation; the children striving for the most part with 
miniature jests to relieve the tedium of an unintelligible rite. I watched the 
officiant. A huge bulk of a red-haired, bull-throated personage, he stood there at 
the simple altar, his back from half to three-quarters towards me, leaning slightly 
forward over the missal, reading away for his life. His stature and vast proportions 
seemed to dwarf his environment, the oblong of his black chasuble to be but a 
patch upon the whiteness of the broad-stretched alb. Having finished the Passion, 
he turned and received his biretta from the server. I composed myself to an air 
of respectful attention. 

It was not long, nor was it difficult to understand, the discourse that was 
roared from the altar-steps in tones of a trombone inflated with a zeal that is not 
according to knowledge: an orthodox exposition of the doctrine of Sacrifice ; its 
terms crude, the application narrow. ‘The gnawing of an empty stomach perhaps 
suggested to the preacher that much was yet to do before it might receive the 
solacement it craved, and he drew with welcome precipitancy to a close. 

Meanwhile I had had time and a fair opportunity more exactly to observe him. 
At the base of a brow that retreated swiftly aloft bushy red tufts shadowed the 
caves in which smouldered two lack-lustre eyes of indeterminate colour; a fat snub 
nose, with round distended nostrils, was mounted above an upper lip of portentous 
length ; the mouth was wide and loose, the teeth jagged and discoloured ; the chin 
and lower jaw were those of a prize-fighter. The accent which differentiated his 
speech I conjectured to be the strange resultant of Irish home influences modified 
by years spent at the Scots College under Italian professors, and subsequent residence 
in the North of England. 

The ceremonies of the Mass of the Presanctified were resumed. Three audible 
grunts accompanied the triple genuflection with which the officiant in his stockinged 
feet led the way to pay reverence to the Crucifix lying cushioned before the 
Communion-rail. His offering for the Holy Places he deposited wrapped modestly 
in paper ; and presently after, a little procession wended to the altar of repose. 

I had never seen the ritual of the Church carried out with this extreme 
simplicity—the barest rubrical necessities, and no note of music to disguise the 
shuffling of heavy boots. Four grey-headed yeomen carried the simple canopy, 
whose bells tinkled warning of the priest’s return bearing the Holy of Holies in a 
little fragrant cloud. 

So strangely are common things transfigured by the touch of the great Mother 
Church. This dowdy little act of faith, by its very squalor of circumstance, moved 
me as nothing had had the power since the Pope’s Mass, years before, and the 
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silver trumpets. The rough features of the attendants were rigid with devout 
recollection ; the priest’s massive face was composed to a grave aspect of conscious 
responsibility, and his eyes were reverently fastened upon the swathed burden of 
the sepulchred Sacrament. A beam from a southern window lit up his cropped 
hair to a shining aureola. 

Outside the chapel, while the people trailed heavily up the track to the top of 
the hill and disappeared one by one, I awaited his coming ; and the last was hardly 
out of sight when, with a light coat drawn over his soutane, he issued. On seeing 
me he stretched out at once a cordial hand. 

“T bid you welcome, sir,” he cried in his composite brogue. “You'll be, I 
doubt not, Dr. Moyes, the younger of the name. Your respectable father gave me 
to understand that your advent was expected, and that you were of the Household 
of the Faith.” 

“On Tuesday I arrived,” I answered. ‘A most interesting little church you have 
here, and a charming corner of the world this, to live in. The building, snug between 
the hills, has a romantic air; hidden away, one might guess, from persecution in 
the good old times of prescription and the penal laws. Eighteenth century ?” 

“‘ Bedad, sir, and you’ve mistaken entirely, though I don’t say but it may have 
the air. ‘Thirty years is the outside of its age; built by the gentleman who owns 
yon house and supports the mission. A great gentleman in London, but we see 
nothing of him here. He is proud of the church.” 

“Why, as to its architectural pretensions——” 

“ Architecture! He boasts that it is the cheapest church in the land.” 

“ Ah, in that case it may be that he has foundation.” 

“More than the building has, you'll agree, if you observed the walls. But 
you'll come into my house and let me offer you a little refreshment ?” 

We were at the door, and I followed him in. The room (he named it parlour) 
was such as I had expected to find it—poor, not with the clean, wholesome 
nakedness of St. Francis’ bride, but with the tawdriness of early-Victorian frippery. 
Set along two adjacent sides were half a dozen horsehair-covered chairs; a third 
wall was skirted by a sofa of uninviting exterior, from the vantage-ground of whose 
shining convexities a lace antimacassar perplexed the eye and set the teeth on edge. 
The centre of the scheme was a round mahogany table draped with a distressing 
entanglement of black ivy-leaves upon a scarlet ground. A gilt-framed mirror was 
based upon the mantel; below, an arrested rapid of coloured paper cloaked the 
empty grate. 

“And there’s my housekeeper, good woman: you'll be combining professional 
with religious duties, sir. Ill be right glad you should see her: I have faith in 
young men; for your science is not like mine, which can tell you little more than 
it could in the days of St. Thomas Aquinas: and it’s enough too, and be damned 
to it,—we’ll know the rest in good time. But this good woman of mine, Dr. Moyes,” 
he resumed anxiously, “you'll do your best for her, sir? She’s not as young as 
she was. She must be kept going—kept on, and on; be kept going, you 
understand, because I can’t do without her—can’t do without her.” 

The speech ended with a silly quaver, and I stared at him. The bully host 
was eclipsed, and what emotion had wrought the change I could not understand ; 
but, to my thinking, the man seemed afraid. 

A lad brought in coffee and a light breakfast. After supplying me, he filled a 
vast beaker for himself and consumed it greedily, with infinite hoisting of eyebrow 
tufts and protrusion of heavy lips, with much puffing, and with noisy inarticulate 
expressions of satisfaction. He drank a second, and a third, sent the coffee-pot 
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out to be refilled, and began upon the modest collation permitted in addition to 
the solitary full meal of a fast-day. 

“It’s a sore trial to a man of my physique, Dr. Moyes, is the law of fasting. 
I am grievously tempted whiles to seek dispensation, but there’s that in me likes 
ill to be beaten.” I expressed sympathy. ‘And now,” he continued, ‘ perhaps 
you would like to see Mrs. Nolan—her that keeps my house ?” 

The housekeeper I found to be a tall, dark Irishwoman, some fifty years of 
age, becomingly habited with strict regard to neatness in a dark gown set closely 
upon a spare figure, which apparently had yielded nothing of its spring and vigour 
to advancing years. Her iron-grey hair, parted in the mathematical middle and 
drawn symmetrically to right and left over her ears, was surmounted by a decent 
cap. She was said to be suffering from an aneurism, and my brief examination 
tended to confirm the theory. It was further evident that her nerves were in a 
strained, overwrought condition. There was an appearance of tension about the 
pallid face ; her eyes were stretched to a weary watchfulness ; the white lips were 
sucked in at the corners, as if to constrain them to immobility ; her emaciated 
body leaned forward as if awaiting the signal of an invisible starter. ‘The woman’s 
manner was full of suppressions, of suspicions, of delayed hopes, of anticipated 
causes of terror. 

When I questioned her as to her state of health her manner evinced indifference ; 
it was that of one who is forced by a tactless companion to pursue a_ tasteless 
talk. I had even to reassure myself by a direct question whether there were any 
one else in need of my services. Her sharp features became more pinched, her 
deep-set grey eyes lightened at me. Satisfied by her glance, she resumed her 
former demeanour as swiftly as on the instant she had left it, and lapsed into her 
previous condition of preoccupied civility. Having seen me at church,— 

“ A Catholic?” she asked, with some animation. 

“ Of sorts.” 

“Well, there is, maybe, hope for us yet,” she said, only half aloud; “but | 
am getting an old woman.” 

I took no pains to understand this comment on my answer; not every riddle 
is worth the reding. 

“And what,” inquired her master upon my return to the parlour, “ might you 
think of her state of health ?” 

“IT am but young to the trade, yet I cannot suffer your Reverence to rifle me 
of an opinion at such short notice.” 

“That’s well said,—I will not press you. She is sixty, and I am forty: which, 
think you, has the better life ?” 

I smiled ; it seemed a sufficient answer. His face clouded. 

“There are other housekeepers,” I hinted. 

“Who was denying it?” he cried roughly. ‘And other priests, aye, and other 
doctors too; and what then ?” 

The tone of this reply reduced me to silence, and shortly after I took my leave. 

* * * * + * * 

The study into which on the occasion of my next visit he profusely welcomed 
me was a shade less dazzling than the parlour. On the shelves were ranged the 
standard books of theology, among them Gury’s “Casus Conscientix,” St. 
Alphonsus’ “ Homo Apostolicus,” a copy of the “Summa,” Lingard’s “ History 
of England” in eight volumes, and the three spare tomes of a Mechlin Breviary. 
A large writing-table, supporting a crucifix and an image of Our Lady, and faced 
by a swivel chair, strove to suggest literary habits. 
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Upon the table, under the sheet of a local newspaper, peeped the shining 
segment of an iron ring. 

My host followed me fussily, and gesticulated me into an easy chair. Seated, 
I found myself opposite the window, with the profile of the hearth and the length 
of the writing-table intervening. He turned to the latter to draw the swivel-chair 
nearer to me; there was an unevenness in his movements, and’ when his face came 
again into view it was dusky and the deep-set little eyes glanced towards me 
apprehensively. I averted mine, sweeping the table as I turned to the view from 
the window: the steel was hidden. 

I made a remark about the fishing-tackle, of which there was plenty. His face 
smoothed. 

“You'll be a sportsman, sir?” 

“T am no fisherman, father.” 

“You like a more vigorous sport. You're a strong man, Dr. Moyes: a fine 
pair of shoulders you have on you, and your horse has need to be up to a heavy 
weight.” 

“ Twelve-stone-seven I rowed in the trials—for the University eight, you know— 
but I am in no sort of condition now.” 

He fixed his eyes upon me watchfully. 

“T am a strong man myself,” he said. ‘Have you an arm to beat that?” 
And to my surprise he began to divest himself of his cassock and to roll up his 
shirt sleeve. The childish display was accompanied by nothing of boastfulness ; 
rather, as he gazed at the knotted muscles, his face clouded with profound dejection. 
In compliance with his request I exposed my arm for comparison. He paid me a 
compliment, and concluded, with a sigh, ‘‘ You’re little more than a child to me.” 
It was the truth. 

I paid a visit to Mrs. Nolan in her room. Hers was a case for which a 
doctor could do little; and after giving her some general advice I returned to the 
study. The priest was sitting in a brooding attitude before the paper Niagara, and 
seemed hardly aware of my entrance. The woman came in behind me. 

“Just to bid your Reverence good-day.” And I offered a hand. 

He hardly touched it, and turning to the housekeeper said in a husky voice,— 
“The lamp!” 

The woman smothered an ejaculation, and her face was white as a leper’s while 
she hurriedly guided me to the door. 

Before I had descended the three little white steps it was abruptly closed. 

* * * * * * * 

This was the Tuesday in Easter week. On Wednesday I heard that Father 
Toomey’s housekeeper was dead. 

I waited a day, and received no summons. On Thursday I determined to call. 

The man himself came to the door. He looked flabby and frightened. His 
eyes were red, his great cheeks hung down, his shoulders were bowed ; shame and 
defiance were mingled in his bearing. 

“T saw who it was,” he said; “and though I did not send for you, you are 
welcome. There is a woman here who has done what was necessary, but there 
must be a certificate. This way,—follow me.” 

He led upstairs to a darkened room, where the scent of flowers was heavy in 
the air, with the effluvia of burning wax. Six yellow flames stooped towards the 
open door. 

The face was bare, and almost seemed that of a young woman. A holy-water 
stoup with an aspersory stood at the feet. 
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“IT will send the woman up to you,” he said, “in case you think it necessary 
to make any examination.” 

When I descended, I believed myself justified in certifying that the woman died 
from the rupture of an aneurism. 

Downstairs in the study the priest was sitting doubled up in his armchair, and 
his face wore a grey look of despair which, while it moved pity, kindled once 
again my curiosity as to the true relations of these persons; for that they were 
merely those of master and servant I could not pretend to believe. It was no 
business of mine—and yet, who could say ? 

“A great loss to you, Father Toomey. I condole with you very sincerely, 
believe me.” And I took his hand, which was limp and cold. 

“You would say so,” he replied, “if you knew all. Did you ever lose a 
mother ?” he asked, looking up. 

“My mother is living.” 

“Mine is dead; you have just seen all that is left of her. But what is that— 
a mother? Most men live to see their mothers die; it is the order of Nature. 
But not while they have need of them—my God!—need of them. You wonder,” 
he went on, constraining his tone, “ how you came to find her here in the character 
of a housekeeper ? ” 

“Tell me nothing more than you are disposed to say: I ask for no confidences.” 

“Qh, it was simple: just a mother’s pride—an Irish mother’s pride —that has 
a son a priest. I must have a servant, and she must be there to see the glory— 
rest her soul !—that is how it began. And then—then, sir, came the need!” 

“The need ?” 

“The need.” He steadied his gaze upon me as he spoke, leaning forward with 
his elbow on his knee and his great chin resting on the palm of his hand. 

“Tt is not difficult to conceive that the loss of your mother’s presence will be 
a bitter grief to you,” I began. 

He laughed in my face, and the sound was not a merry one. 

-- “My dear young man, we are two professional consolers; and we know too 
well the tricks of the trade to derive consolation from them. Also, allow me to 
say, you clean mistake the situation. If she that’s gone had been related to me 
in any other degree of consanguinity, or in none, I’d be in just the same quandary. 
I will be frank with you, and you shall give me your professional word to observe 
my confidence : at present I can see but one way out of it—and that goes straight 
to Hell.” 

I looked at him, and he meant it. 

“Father Toomey,” I said, after a moment’s reflection, “you have given me a 
confidence which I would gladly have been dispensed from receiving—enough to 
make me very anxious about you, while it leaves me perfectly impotent to aid. | 
can imagine no motive for your saying so much unless a fancy that I may be able 
to help you; and that I will do very readily if you will show me how. But you 
must be good enough to tell me more. I am still too much in the dark to pretend 
to be of the slightest assistance. If you are willing to give me your full confidence 
I am ready to guard it.” 

During this long exhortation he had grown distracted. I waited for an answer, 
but none came. Then rising abruptly, and stretching out his hand as I was 
preparing to leave him: “The funeral,” he said, “will be on Friday. Good-bye.” 

“Come and see me on Friday,” he cried, as I mounted. 


I nodded a promise. 
* * * * * * * 
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Mr. ‘Toomey celebrated the Requiem Mass on the Friday with about as much 
show of emotion as if the intention were one of a batch. He aspersed the corpse 
with an air of conscious efficiency; and when it had been lowered into the grave, 
turned his back at once, doffed the sacred vestments, and returned to the house 
ravening. I found him swilling coffee at a vast rate. 

His mood seemed uncommunicative, but I waited on. The man’s affairs were 
nothing to me: the less I knew of them, perhaps, the better; yet if he had need 
of my assistance, either as a doctor or as a fellow-creature, he should have his 
opportunity. Half an hour of his futile chatter wearied me; I remembered that 
there were patients, and rose to go. 

“Good-bye, sir, and God bless you! It was a kind attention on your part to 
assist at the Mass to-day. And as to the matter I spoke to you about when last 
you were here—well, you'll please to forget it. I was not, perhaps, altogether 
myself at the time, and since then I have seen reason to believe that the affair 
is settled. The good woman that’s gone, I have little doubt, has attained to her 
reward ; she was a saint; and I know I can depend upon her making good use of 
her opportunities.” 

He watched me away, with a confident smile upon his wide face. 

For a fortnight I saw nothing of him. I had no professional call to his house, 
and the man himself, with his abrupt changes from morbid dread to a chuckling 
security—from what ?-—did not please me. ‘There was something inhuman about him. 

Then, on Thursday of the third week, as I was on the point to set out for my 
afternoon round, a telegram: “ At once; come without delay.—Toomey.” 

Nothing less than a case of extreme necessity could excuse its peremptory tone. 
His confidence in heavenly intercession appeared to be intermittent. 

“How is Father Toomey?” I asked of the lad who opened the door. 

“Father Toomey is quite well,” he answered, “thank you, sir.” 

“The devil he is!” 1 thought; “and that is a piece of impertinence on his part 
anyway, unless the new housekeeper is the patient.” 

“Who is ill?” I asked. 

“ Nobody,” he replied. 

“Ts Father Toomey in?” 

“He is in, sir: will you step forward?” 

I stepped forward, opened the door of the study, and, without waiting to be 
announced, walked in. 

“What brings you?” he asked, looking at me dully. 

I showed him the telegram. ‘You sent it?” I inquired. 

“Aye, I sent it, and it’s that has been troubling me—whether I had or no. 
I had an impression, but they are treacherous things.” 

“ Telegrams ?” 

“Impressions.” 

“And now, perhaps, you will tell me what it is you want?” 

“Want! Help it is I want, and shielding, and constraining, maybe; and 
strengthening to strive against it, and hope to win through with it, and a stout 
heart to give me courage ; and where shall I look for them? I know of none for 
certain in the width and length of the land who can help me through. ‘There was 
one: she is gone.” 

“Let me, at least———” 

“You must not interrupt me,” he hurried on, with an impetuous gesture. “I 
have chosen to place confidence in you, and you must not fail me. You have a 
strong head and strong arms, if the call comes, and, I do believe, a strong heart ; 
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and it’s of that above all there is need; for you must help me alone, and you 
must keep my secret. 1 am a priest, mind you; I love my office; I will live 
and die in the service of the altar.” 

“My dear Father Toomey, | protest I have not the ghost of an idea what you 
are driving at, or what it is you want me to do; but it shall be done if it lies 
reasonably within my power.” 

“Will you spend this night here ?” 

“You are very kind.” 

“You will perhaps not say that to-morrow. I ask you as a favour; I beg you 
not to say no.” 

“T will spend the night here.” 

“Thank you—thank God! ‘There is a saint above, and I do think there is no 
need, but I dare not watch by myself.” He turned his eyes upon me. 

* You'll stay now ?” he asked. 

“T have patients.” 

“To-morrow for them?” 

“ To-day.” 

“What time will you be back ?” 

“Seven your dinner-hour ?” 

“Tt shall be. You'll not be later?” 

“You may depend on me.” 

We sat silent after dinner, smoking, thinking. I had learned the ugly story ; the 
origin of his sufferings (but I am not to write his confession), the various forms of 
the recurrent horror, through which the mother had devoted herself to his service, 
his hopes for the future. And particularly he had shown me his spirits swinging 
between exultation and despair for the event of that cardinal night. 

The long hand hid the short at the apex of the dial, the hammer rang upon 
the silver gong. 

“The new day!” he cried. “’Tis good to have a friend at Court.” 

My heart went forth to the man, and I stretched out my hand. ‘There was no 
response. I looked. His face had fallen; the ray of exultation had deserted it, 
its ruddiness was fled, its lines gone smooth, its character all changed. 

His voice when he spoke was another voice, thin and piping ; I could scarcely 
realise that it came from the same throat. And he seemed to strive with a 
recalcitrant tongue; as a man strives in a dream to make his speech articulate, he 
babbled awhile before the vagrant syllables cohered into words—into a phrase : 

“ Mother—the lamp—is going down!” 

His eyes were directed, not to the globe which lighted the room, but towards a 
spot on the wall to one side of it. They were silly and unfocussed, like machines 
out of gear, and the voice was the voice of a frightened child. ‘The man’s whole 
frame, too, had lost its tenseness and vigour, and had gone slack, like his face. 
His arms hung limply over the sides of the chair, the veins at the back of them 
all swollen. His knees leaned foolishly against each other, the feet apart ; his tufted 
red eyebrows, raised ridiculously, showed the little doting eyes too large. I knew 
that his hope had failed him, that it rested with me to save the man from the 
dangers to which, while the trial should endure, he would be exposed. For years 
his mother’s magnetic presence had been his safeguard, so that the means of 
forcible restraint, the chance glimpse of which some time before had surprised me, 
had been unnecessary. But to-night he was in strange hands, and when I looked 
at the herculean form opposed to me, and remembered that within a certain space 
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it might be as animated by a wild beast—when I remembered that by my promise 
I was bound-to worry through the trial alone, without aid from any other creature 
I confess that my heart sank. 

The further events of this night, as I am about to record them, I have no 
theory to explain. <A theologian would be ready enough with his solution; but I 
am a man of science, and shall content myself with writing down the things I saw 
and heard. 

Presently the clouded eye cleared, the loose mouth took shape, the dangling 
knock-kneed form was braced, and the person who. sat there spoke. 

‘The voice was the voice of a stranger—different from the childish falsetto which 
had whined of the failing light, quite another than the brassy roar in which the 
priest was accustomed to speak. ‘This voice was round and full, and rich with 
musical modulations. ‘The Reverend Mr. Toomey talked habitually with an accent 
of blended provincialisms ; grammatically indeed, but with the pedantic syntax of 
a man whose ears had first been open amongst the illiterate. ‘he Voice spoke a 
language of noble literary form, articulated with a due consciousness of syllabic force 
and the distinction of vowel sounds. And the matter of the discourse offered a still 
more striking contrast. But my wits are too dull, my pen to clumsy to record the 
words that streamed from those gross lips during the hours of that wonderful night. 

It was the speech of one to whom the events of the twilight past, to others 
matter of difficult conjecture, were of secure knowledge,—the recurrence of ice-ages 
the incidents of a circling year. ‘The secrets that scientists are feeling after he 
betrayed, as if by inadvertence, and apologised. History was unfolded, as by 
photographs thrown three hundred a minute on to a screen: the astonished hearer 
saw the world’s events happen; smelt carnage, tasted blood; the music of pzans, 
the chuckle of successful diplomacy, sounded in his ears. 

With fiery, luminous phrase he painted wonders of other worlds, as might have 
done a tout for some celestial Cook; every word convincing as a bullet, phrases 
that made the mind blink as at the bright shining of new horizons. 

All literature was open, from the Vedas to the last sonnet of the last new minor 
poet. ‘The speaker knew all philosophies with the intimacy of one who has watched 
(as one might watch under a microscope the activities of an anthill) great minds 
at work. 

Hour after hour the wondrous golden speech flowed on, and held me hypnotised. 

* # * + # * * 

It was five o’clock, and the light of the young day crept through crevices in 
the shutters. ‘There was a pause. Then the mouth opened again, and this time 
the Voice sang. At first a barbarous recitative, the long passages of monotone 
relieved by rare and vague inflections; the words articulate but unintelligible, and 
that not with the unintelligibility of a contemporary foreign speech, but with the 
doubtfulness of semi-bestial sounds indicative of simple emotions. ‘The tone became 
purer, the intervals more justly defined ; the scales were unfamiliar, but the melodies 
expressed the emotions of civilised life; and from the deepest recesses of my 
memory blurred reminiscences of the Greek classics came flitting forth in response. 
Great songs, caught from the dying breath of defunct races and vanished societies, 
hymned the elemental forces, Nature’s springs. 

Beneath the vaulting of a medieval choir black-robed Benedictines chanted the 
great pxan of the Veiled Presence, Zauda Sion Salvatorem, and candles were red 
through incense fog. A puff of ribald parody extinguished them. 

A certain fugue of Bach’s in A, not printed in the ordinary collections, is familiar 
to me. ‘That fugue the singer sang, all the twining phrases of it, in four distinct 
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voices from his one mouth. While he sang I watched him, and this is what 1 am 
prepared to attest: that during the whole of that weird performance Mr. ‘Toomey’s 
chest was s#z//. 

Of the paroxysm which he had warned me was customarily the last phase of 
the seizure, I had seen no sign. The means of restraint were to my hand, but I 
let the moment pass. A full chord from the one mouth, and then, in the pause 
of half a bar, the change came. The eyes became suffused and glared shiftily 
upon my face, the red shock of hair bristled erect, the yellow teeth were bare of 
.the quivering updrawn lip, and with a snarl the Beast was upon me. 

The blow with which I met the oncoming hardly checked it. ‘The face where 
I had struck showed a hollow, but the creature’s course was not stayed, nor did 
the burning eyes so much as blink; only the assailant modified his manner of 
attack. The hands, which had been stretched towards my neck, seized upon my 
left arm, which had struck, and, while the creature’s head was recklessly exposed 
to my right hand, the fangs crunched through the flesh of my left fore-arm and 
gnawed the bones. 

The agony of this bestial attack multiplied my force. By a supreme effort I 
threw the grunting devil to the floor. He dragged me with him by his teeth still 
grimly fleshed, while with my free hand I strove to clutch his windpipe. In vain 
I stiffened my fingers upon the great throat: there was no sign of congestion about 
the face, the eyes burned with the same fire of undistracted cruelty, the heavy 
jawbone ground upon the lacerated limb as we rolled over and over in the stale 
light of the smoking lamp. 

Upon our death-grapple broke in the tinkle of the bell from the little church, 
the first stroke of the morning Angelus. ‘The Beast’s teeth relaxed, and I fell 
round on to my back, lost for the moment to consciousness. ‘The last strokes were 
still sounding when I recovered my senses and sprang up. 

There upon the carpet lay the body of the Beast. From the wide-spread 
nostrils issued no breath; the eyes were open and glassy. I laid my hand upon 
the region of the heart: there was not the faintest flutter. 

And the corpse of the man with whom not a hundred seconds before I had 
been at death-grips was stone cold. My fist had dented—not bruised—the face. 
That is, the man had been dead for hours. 
But upon the fallen jaw my blood was wef. 
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PART III. 


E left Napoleon at Wilna busily endeavouring to reorganise 
the administrative departments of his army, and to 
restore the efficiency and discipline of his troops, 
which even in such a short space of time had 
deteriorated so terribly. There were also, as previously 
mentioned, the affairs of France, of Spain, and of 
Europe generally, to engage his time, and matters 
of vast political importance connected with each of 
them, for him to deal with and decide. Amongst 

others, the Polish question, now that Wilna was taken and Lithuania occupied by 

his troops, demanded immediate attention, if he would secure the sympathies and 
loyal allegiance of a brave people ready and eager to serve him. Roused by the 
hope of seeing their ancient kingdom re-established, and burning with desire to be 
revenged upon the Russians, by whom for so many long years cruelties and 
indignities had been heaped upon them, the Poles had entered on this war with 
enthusiasm, and had ranged themselves in thousands under the eagles of the 
French Emperor. Now that the hated enemy had been driven behind the Dwina, 
they looked to the conqueror to reward their services and their devotion by the 
restoration of their kingdom and the proclamation of their independence. Deep, 
then, was their disappointment and their dismay when they learned that their 
expectations were little likely to be realised. For in replying at Wilna to the first 
address of the Polish Diet, in which they outlined their aspirations and sought 
his approval and support, he warned them clearly, while assuring them of his 
sympathy with their general aims, that he “had guaranteed to Austria the integrity 
of her dominions, and that he could not sanction any manceuvre or movement 
now which might disturb her in the peaceful possession of her Polish provinces.” 

This, of course, was a death-blow to all their cherished hopes; and Napoleon 

himself, in making such an announcement, must have felt that he was alienating 

from himself the confidence and support of a brave nation, and was paying a heavy 
price indeed for the pledges given to Austria.* 





* “ Ainsi fut ajournée ce rétablissement du royaume de Pologne que les Polonais croyaient 
certain. . . . Le zéle des Polonais trompés dans leur attente, se refroidit : aussi, malgré la rapidité 
des succés de Napoléon, aucune des provinces russes qui avaient appartenu a l'ancienne Pologne 
ne s’insurgea.’’— Chambray, i. 196. 
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in the meantime it was necessary to resume active operations against Barclay. 
That general, as we know, had safely gained the shelter of the intrenched camp 
at Drissa on July gth; and as soon as rest and reforms had restored order and 
discipline to the French divisions, Napoleon made fresh dispositions to follow him 
to that place, to bring on a decisive battle. ‘The Emperor’s object now was to hold 
Barclay in Drissa by a powerful demonstration in front, and, with the rest of his 
force, to cross the Dwina at some point above his position, and taking him in flank 
and rear, to cut him from his communications with Moscow and St. Petersburgh, 
and at the same time from all possibility of a junction with Bagrathion, against 
whom a separate combination, already described, was simultaneously to operate. 
On July 18th the Imperial headquarters were at Gloubokoe, where Napoleon 
permitted another ill-judged halt for four days to take place, which gave time to 
Barclay, who had already scented the danger, to escape the snare laid for him. 
Leaving Wittgenstein with thirty thousand men in the neighbourhood of Polotsk 
to guard the St. Petersburgh road, he evacuated Drissa himself on July roth, and 
made with all expedition for Vitebsk, which he reached on the 24th. Posting the 
corps of Osterman at Ostrowno, with outposts at Beszencowiczi, he took up a 
strong position with his main army behind the Loucatza stream, and there awaited 
the onset of the enemy, determined at last to fight the battle which his own men, 
not less than the French, so ardently desired. 

It should be mentioned here that the policy of steady retreat without fighting, 
which hitherto had been persevered in by the Russians, was most distasteful to the 
nation, and was not at all understood by the troops, who were unable to 
perceive the necessity which enjoined such a Fabian caution. Murmurs and 
discontent ensued, which implied a distrust of the sovereign who led them 

not of his patriotism as an Emperor, but of his ability as a general; and 
feeling that his presence with the army was unfavourably regarded, Alexander. 
made over the command-in-chief to Barclay at Drissa on July 18th, and 
proceeded himself to Moscow, where he threw all his energy into devoted efforts 
to rouse his people to a full sense of the dangers with which their country 
was threatened, and to devise the measures, and to provide the means, by 
which to avert them. 

As soon as Napoleon was aware that his plan to enclose Barclay at Drissa was 
no longer possible of execution, he directed the march of his columns on Vitebsk 
—with the exception of the corps of Oudinot, which was ordered to destroy the 
fortifications of the camp at Drissa, and then to move on Polotsk and drive off 
any troops left by Barclay in that direction—as he felt he was quite strong enough 
to crush Barclay in a pitched battle, if only he could induce him to engage in one. 
On the 25th and 26th there were some severe combats at Ostrowno, in which the 
honours were almost equally divided, although the fighting resulted in the Russian 
outposts being driven behind the Loucatza, where Barclay’s whole army now stood 
deployed for battle. As the Emperor observed their positions on the 27th, and 
noted their long lines skilfully posted to cover the approaches to Vitebsk, and the 
spirit with which their advanced guards readily engaged his own, as he pushed 
home his reconnaissance in force, his spirits rose high. He believed that at last 
he was on the eve of that general engagement which hitherto he had _ so vainly 
sought, and which, with his immense superiority of numbers, could have but one 
issue, and that the morrow would see the war practically ended and the fate of 
Russia decided. As he parted from Murat for the day, his last words were, 
“To-morrow at five, the sun of Austerlitz !” 
3ut the fates were against him. Barclay had indeed fully intended to fight 
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Napoleon where he stood, in order to give Bagrathion time to arrive at Orcha, where 
he had arranged to meet him. But that very evening despatches from Bagrathion 
reached him recounting the issue of the fight at Mohilev on the 23rd, and reporting 
that he was in consequence now heading for Smolensk. Under these circumstances 
it would have been madness for Barclay to risk a battle with Napoleon at Vitebsk, 
and a retreat on Smolensk was at once ordered. Keeping their bivouac fires 
brightly burning, to let the enemy suppose they still occupied their positions, the 
Russians withdrew during the night of the 27th with such skill, and in such silence 
and perfect order, that not only were the French absolutely unaware of the move- 
ment that was going on within a mile of their own position, but also, when day 
dawned and they proceeded to look for their foe, they found that his hosts, which 
numbered not less than eighty thousand men, had disappeared during the night, 
literally without leaving behind them a trace of their march! Not a straggler, not 
a gun, not a carriage, remained to indicate his recent occupation of the ground, 
and such was the masterly conduct of the movement that it was some time before 
even it could be determined by which roads he had retreated ! * 

By August rst Barclay’s army was safely encamped behind the Kasplia stream 
in front of Smolensk, where, as already narrated, he was joined on the 3rJ_ by 
Bagrathion. The united armies of the generals numbered now about a hundred 
and twenty thousand regular troops. 

Napoleon was terribly chagrined. that Barclay should again have escaped his toils. 
However, for the moment nothing more could be done. All hope of preventing 
a junction between Barclay and Bagrathion was now at an end, and as the state 
of his army imperatively demanded rest, he once more determined on a halt, in 
order that while the troops reposed and recruited their strength, he might get in 
reports from his wings, from Macdonald, from Oudinot, and from Schwartzenberg, 
and reconsider the whole situation before forming fresh plans. 

Macdonald’s share in the great operations of this campaign was comparatively 
unimportant, and may be told in a few words. Crossing the Niemen at Tilsit on 
June 24th, he was at Rossiena on the 3oth, and at Jacobstadt on the Dwina on 
July 21st. With his headquarters at this place, he watched Riga on one side, 
and held out a hand to Oudinot in the direction of Drissa on the other. But 
the numerous detachments he had to make, to protect the navigation of the 
Niemen and the Curische-Haff, made him too weak to attempt anything serious 
against the former, and Oudinot falling back on Polotsk made the interval too 
great for him to be of any effectual service to the latter, so that for the purposes 
of the great invasion which we are considering, we may put down his corps as an 
unimportant factor. 

Not so the corps of Oudinot. It will be remembered that when Napoleon 
gave up the idea of enclosing Barclay at Drissa, and directed the march of his 
army on Vitebsk instead, Oudinot was ordered to move on Polotsk, to engage and 
drive off any detachments that Barclay might have left in the neighbourhood. 
Crossing the Dwina at that place with twenty-eight thousand men, he moved against 
Wittgenstein, who had been left behind by Barclay when he abandoned the camp 
at Drissa, and who, alarmed for his communications with St. Petersburgh, by the 
news that Macdonald had occupied Jacobstadt, and was throwing bridges across 
the river at that place, had now retrograded to Sebej. However, on July 3oth, 

* “Tout y attestait la science de la guerre. ... rien d’oublié, pas une arme, pas un effet, 
aucune trace, rien enfin dans cette march subite et nocturne qui pit indiquer au dela du camp 


la route que les Russes venaient de suivre! TI] parut plus d’ordre dans leur défaite, que dans 
notre victoire !”—Ségur, p. 100. 
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Wittgenstein, who had about thirty thousand men under him, suddenly assumed 
the offensive, and attacking Oudinot at Jakoubowo, handled him rather roughly, 
and drove him back, after two days’ severe fighting, to the shelter of Polotsk, 
where, on August 7th, he (Oudinot) was reinforced by the arrival of the Bavarians 
under Marshal St. Cyr, which raised his strength again, notwithstanding his losses, 
to thirty-five thousand men. 

With this accession of strength he once more felt equal to engage Wittgenstein ; 
but that general, too, had now been reinforced by the corps of Steinheil, sixteen 
thousand strong, set free from duty in Finland by the conclusion of peace with 
Sweden ; and in the severe fight which ensued in the neighbourhood of Polotsk, on 
August 16th, 17th, and 18th, Wittgenstein fully held his own; while on the 22nd, 
when St. Cyr* ventured to attack him again, he beat him off with heavy loss. 
Though these engagements could not then by any means be claimed as victories 
by the French, they had this important effect, that they made Napoleon quite safe 
on this flank, and effectually checked Wittgenstein from making any attempt on 
the communications of the Grand Army. 

We may at this point leave the combatants in observation of each other, and proceed 
to the extreme right wing of the army, and inquire what has been happening there. 

It will be remembered that the third Russian army of the West had _ been 
stationed at Lutsk at the outbreak of hostilities. The instructions given to its 
commander, General ‘Tormasof, were to advance into the Grand Duchy of Warsaw 
and to operate as opportunity afforded against the right flank and the communica- 
tions of the invading French army. On the other side, General Regnier with 
twelve thousand Saxons, and Prince Schwartzenberg with his thirty thousand 
Austrians, had been intrusted by Napoleon with the defence of this portion of his 
line. On July 27th, however, Regnier was suddenly attacked and defeated by 
Tormasof at Kobrin, where an entire brigade of Saxons and eight guns fell into 
the victor’s hands. ‘This disaster created a regular panic in Warsaw, for as Regnier 
now fell back on Slonim to meet Schwartzenberg (who had gone on to Neswij, 
but was now hastening back to succour him), the Grand Duchy was exposed for 
the time, and left defenceless against any advance that the victorious Russians 
might now make. But after the junction of Schwartzenberg and Regnier had been 
effected, Tormasof did not deem it prudent to continue on the offensive. He 
remained therefore in observation near Kobrin until August 12th, when he rashly 
engaged the united and very superior forces of the enemy at Gorodeczna, and was 
driven back with the loss of some four thousand men and several guns to his old 
position at Lutsk behind the river Styr. 

The result of these combats was so far advantageous to the French that the 
Duchy of Warsaw was saved from invasion, and Napoleon, for the time being at 
all events, was relieved of all anxiety about the safety of his right flank and 
communications, just in the same way that the operations of Macdonald, Oudinot, 
and St. Cyr, on the left flank of his advance, had made him feel safe on that side. 
On the other hand, the moral effect of Tormasof’s first success at Kobrin had 
been considerable,t the losses of the French in the fighting that had taken place 
had been quite as heavy as those sustained by the Russians; and the corps of 


* Who had succeeded to the chiet command, Oudinot having been severely wounded on the 17th. 
+ ‘‘La certitude du succés qui jusque la avait remplis les esprits fit place au doute. Des lors, 
le zéle s’affaiblit dans le Duché de Varsovie, et dans les provinces conquises ; dans celles qu’occu- 
paient encore les Russes, on se montra plus disposé que jamais a attendre l’événement. Ainsi ce 
mouvement offensif, peu important en lui-méme parce qu’on le réprima bientdt, le devint beaucoup 


par ses conséquences.”—Chambray, i. 282. 
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Schwartzenberg, on which Napoleon had reckoned to support his march on Moscow, 
was now permanently detained on the distant borders of Galicia. 

We may now return to Vitebsk and resume the thread of the principal narrative. 
Napoleon, we know, had again determined to call a halt in this place. He had 
indeed little choice in the matter now.* The long and rapid marches up to this 
point, the bad and insufficient food,t the trying weather (the storms at the end 
of June had been succeeded by crushing heat in July), and the continual desertions, 
had occasioned frightful gaps in his ranks. The Bavarians, for example, under 
Marshal St. Cyr, who had marched from Baireuth thirty thousand strong, could 
only muster twelve thousand bayonets when they entered Polotsk on August 7th, 
although up to that date they had not even seen the enemy! Other corps, with 
the exception only of those of Davoustt{ and the Imperial Guard, were in little 
better plight ; and such had been the universal losses from the causes indicated 
that on the day Vitebsk was occupied, July 28th, out of some four hundred 
thousand men who up to then had crossed the Niemen, barely two hundred and 
ninety thousand remained fit for duty; so that, after deducting the corps allotted 
to Macdonald and QOudinot on the one flank, and to Regnier and Schwartzenberg 
on the other, there were only about a hundred and eighty thousand available with 
which to continue the advance on Moscow 

Influenced by these facts, and urged by the prudent counsels of advisers like 
Berthier, Caulaincourt, Lobau, Daru, Duroc, and others, the Emperor decided at 
last that enough had been done for the present, or at least, that as much had 
been done as was possible. Entering his quarters at Vitebsk, he threw down his 
sword and exclaimed, “I stay here! I must find out how I stand! I must rest 
and restore my army, and reorganise Poland! The campaign of 1812 is ended: 
the campaign of 1813 will accomplish what remains unfinished now!” And when 
the impetuous Murat protested against this cautious policy, he smiled and said, 
“Murat, the first campaign against Russia is over. Let us plant our eagles here! 
1813 shall see us at Moscow! 1814 at St. Petersburgh! A war with Russia is a 
war of three years.” 

Yet, however emphatically announced, his decision was but a half-hearted one. 
It was entirely opposed to his genius, and to his methods, to stand thus on the 
defensive. What would France think, what would Europe say, when they learned 
that already almost a third of his army was ors de combat, and beheld him arrested 
in his conquering career with his goal unattained, with his object unaccomplished ? 
Was it possible to wait for long and dreary months in Vitebsk, a prey to a thousand 
anxieties, when three weeks’ marching would take him to Moscow? As to the 
risks, “‘ In war,” said the Emperor, “ fortune is half the battle always. If we are to 
wait for an entirely favourable conjunction of circumstances, we shall never attempt 
anything! . . . Peace awaits me at the gates of Moscow!” 

With such arguments as these did he persuade himself, and others, that the 


* “Tl fut contraint de s’y arréter quelques jours: larmée avait un grand besoin de repos: il 
fallait laisser le temps au corps de réunir, aux traineurs de rejoindre, aux provisions d’arriver: il 
fallait enfin attendre le résultat des mouvements ordonnés aux corps d’armée détaché.”— Chambray, 
i, 240, 

+ ‘*La chair des animaux, l’eau marécageuse furent souvent la seule nourriture du soldat.”— 
Chambray, i. 242. 

t “Dans cette masse le premier corps formé par Davoust se distinguait par l'ordre et ensemble 
qui regnaient dans ses divisions. L’exacte tenue des soldats, le soin avec lequel ils étaient 
approvisionnés, celui qu’on mettait 4 leur faire ménager et conserver leurs vivres, que le soldat 
imprévoyant se plait 4 gaspiller: enfin, la force de ces divisions, heureux résultat de cette sévére 
discipline, tout les faisait reconnaitre et citer au milieu de toute l'armée.”’—Ségur, p. 118. 
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boldest course was in reality also the wisest ; and before many days had passed his 
resolution was taken, and his dispositions made, to resume a vigorous offensive ! 
To understand these dispositions, and to appreciate the skill and daring with 
which they were conceived, it is necessary to glance at the positions occupied by 
the several corps of the Grand Army at this time. Commencing on the right, 
Poniatowski with his Poles was at Bobruisk and Mohilev ; Davoust’s corps were 
those three that had returned with him from the pursuit of Bagrathion, at Orcha, 
Dubrovna, Linbowiczi; and the three others, two at Paulowiczi and one in 
Vitebsk ; Junot, now commanding King Jérome’s corps, was also at Orcha; Murat 
was about Rudnia; Ney behind him at Liozna; Prince Eugene was at Janowiczi 
Suraj; and the Imperial Guard was in and about Vitebsk. The outposts of the 
army faced the Russians on the general alignment Liady-Winkowo-Velij; the 
Emperor’s plan now was to close his army to its right, without alarming Barclay, 
cross the Dnieper at about Liady, then moving rapidly on Smolensk, to carry that 
place by assault, and throw all his weight suddenly on the left of the Russian line 
behind the Kasplia, before Barclay could realise the situation. But by a strange 
coincidence, at the very time Napoleon was formulating these designs against him, 
Barclay, in obedience to the pressure of public opinion, had determined himself to 
assume the offensive against the French, whose forces, scattered over such a 
dangerously extended front, seemed indeed to invite attack. On August 8th, while 
the enemy still lay quietly in their cantonments, the Russians surprised Murat’s 
outposts at Winkowo, and drove them back with a heavy loss in killed and wounded, 
and five hundred prisoners. Roused by this incident, Napoleon at once commenced 
a concentration of his troops, which had the effect of checking the Russian 
advance and inducing the enemy again to resume his attitude of watchful defence. 
Profiting by this lull, the Emperor proceeded to put his originally planned manceuvre 
into execution without further delay. On the 11th and rath he closed his divisions 
on the Dnieper, and on the 13th, on which day he left Vitebsk himself, he threw 
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bridges across the river at Liady, and pressed his march on Smolensk. On the 
14th he encountered the Division of Neveroffskoi at Krasnoi, and, heavily 
outnumbering it, drove it back into Smolensk after a heroic resistance ; and on the 
16th his own columns arrived before that town, and at once proceeded to assault 
it. Barclay had not, however, been entirely taken by surprise. Determined not to 
surrender this bulwark of old Russia without a struggle, he had hastily thrown into 
it the corps of Raeffskoi, which, with the remains of Neveroffskoi’s Division, made 
a total of 19,000 men in garrison; and these bravely held their own against the 
desperate attack delivered by the French on the 16th, and gave time to the main 
armies of Barclay and Bagrathion to arrive on the scene and support them in 
their critical position. Seeing, however, the impracticability of holding the defences 
ad outrance against the overwhelming masses that Napoleon was preparing to hurl 
against them, Barclay, the next day, the 17th, evacuated the place, except by a 
strong rearguard composed of the corps of Doctoroff and Bagawouth, and made 
preparations to resume a general retreat by sending Bagrathion’s army on ahead 
at once on the Moscow road to secure a position on the Kolodnia rivulet, about 
four miles out of Smolensk. Napoleon, becoming aware of this movement, launched 
a furious assault against the town at two in the afternoon; but, aided by the walls 
and the ramparts and a powerful artillery, the brave Russians completely maintained 
their ground till darkness put an end to the fighting, which cost the assailants 
fifteen thousand men, and the defenders in the two days’ engagements not less than 
ten thousand. 

During the night of the 17th Barclay skilfully withdrew entirely to the right 
bank of the Dnieper, and then destroyed the bridges across the river. During the 
assault the enemy’s shells had set fire to the wooden houses of which Smolensk 
was chiefly composed: a fierce conflagration had ensued, and raged throughout 
the night; and when, at daybreak on the 18th, the French entered the place 
unopposed, they found to crown their victory, only smoking ruins and heaps of 
dead and dying men. Rapidly repairing the bridges, Napoleon pressed his columns 


in pursuit of the retreating Russians. Bagrathion’s army, it will be recollected, had 
left Smolensk the previous day, marching by the direct road to Moscow. It bad 


dropped a column of Cossacks at Valoutina, a village at the head of a dangerous 
defile, and had then gone on to Slob-Pnewa, where the Dnieper had to be crossed 
again. But Barclay had hesitated to follow the same route, because for the first 
few miles out of Smolensk it ran parallel, and close, to the river, from the left or 
southern bank of which the flank of his trailing columns would have been very 
much exposed to the fire of the French guns. He therefore marched out by the 
St. Petersburgh road, running due north from Smolensk, intending to circle round 
by cross roads, and regain his true direction as soon as he could safely do so. 
Fortunately for him, Ney, who led the pursuit, did not correctly gauge the situation. 
He allowed himself to be drawn off by this false movement of Barclay’s until it 
was too late to profit by the opportunity it had presented to strike a decisive blow. 
The Emperor himself, arriving on the scene about 9 a.m., at once perceived the 
mistake that had been made, and instantly giving a correct direction to the movement, 
ordered up the corps of Davoust to support it. But it was too late. A strong 
detachment of all arms under General Touckzof, specially detached by Barclay, 
had in the meantime taken post at Valoutina, on the banks of the Kolodnia stream, 
7 in support of Bagrathion’s Cossacks; and the stout resistance it offered to Ney’s 
most vigorous onslaughts gave time for Barclay’s main column to gain a position of 
safety on the Moscow road, and send reinforcements to its support. Junot might 


indeed at one time have changed the aspect of affairs. He had crossed the Dnieper 
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with his corps at Prudiszi, a few miles above Smolensk, and found himself, when 
the engagement was at its height, on the left flank of Touckzof, and most favourably 
situated to co-operate with Ney’s efforts. Yet he stood immobile, and though 
Murat came up and implored him to act, his answer was that his orders from the 
Emperor did not warrant him in making the movement demanded. His conduct 
on this occasion greatly incensed Napoleon, and very nearly cost him his command.* 
This fight at Valoutina was an extremely sanguinary one. Commencing between 
nine and ten in the morning, it was prolonged until darkness put an end to the 
desperate struggle. It cost the French from seven to eight thousand men, killed 
and wounded, and the Russians about six thousand. It is an admirable example of 
a rearguard thoroughly appreciating its responsible duty, and heroically performing it. 
During the night succeeding this combat, Barclay and Bagrathion reunited their 


armies, and continued their retreat. 
; H. D. Hurcuinson, Colonel. 


* “Murat revient & Junot, et lui dit, ‘Achéve 4 present! La gloire est 14, et ton baton de 


Maréchal !’ Mais Junot troublé resta immobile. Trop longtemps prés de Napoléon, dont le génie 
actif ordonnait tout, ’ensemble et le détail, il n’avait appris qu’a obé¢ir. L’expérience du commandement 
lui manquait: enfin des fatigues, et des blessures, l’avaicnt vieilli avant le temps.”—Ségur, p. 141. 


(Zo be continued.) 

















THE BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 


S I wander by the river there are whispers of the dead, 
And a breath of Shakspere lingers by the path he used to tread ; 
To the outward eye unlovely, fairer to the inward gaze, 


All its homely features softened in the glow of other days. 

‘Tis a sloven row of buildings, with a chimney lifting high 

From a rugged granite causeway, and the river running by 

Hid in part by shed or foundry, where the open doors betray, 
Gleaming through a void of shadow, glimpses of the waterway. 
Here the Drama grew and flourished, waxing to a golden prime, 


Ere the Commons in their wisdom made the player’s art a crime. 
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Massinger, the playhouse 
darling, died upon the 
Bank hard by, 

And the player-people bore 
him to Saint Mary 4 
Overy *— \ 

To Saint Mary of-the-Ferry, ¥ 
relic of an earlier age, . 

And descending to the present, 
parcel of our heritage. 

Fancy’s eye can trace the picture— 

players moving sad and slow, 





All their careless, jolly faces wreathed 
in histrionic woe. M 
Children of the sock and buskin, on the (ful 
Bank your course was run, Je : 
Here ye revelled and ye ruffled till your little day was done, 
When the gallants and their pages crost the water to the play, 
On the Bank as Aggas drew it in our great Eliza’s day. 


Wits and players long departed; little left their tale to tell 
Save the ever-flowing river and the church they knew so well ; 


* St. Saviour’s, Southwark. 











THE BANKSIDE, SOUTHWARK. 
~ And their stronghold was forgotten till a modern brother-wit, 

By the charm of his Althea, drew the world to visit it.* 

Even as it lay neglected in the whirl of time and chance 

One upon the bridge that meets it dropt a flowret of romance,— 
This the bridge where Little Dorrit drove her lover to despair, 
And the ancient Mr. Nandy built his castle in the air.t 

Yet another shadow lingers: in his day of sorry cheer 





Goldsmith as a poor physician made a dismal sojourn here. 
Solemn in his shabby velvet stalks the bard with wig and cane, 
Newly come from evil lodging with the beggars in Axe Lane; 
And he brings a gleam of humour, half a tear in even that, 
When he tells of how the patient strove to ease him of his hat ; 


Oliver, uncouthly gracious in his efforts not to yield, 
Hugged it closer to his bosom—to the patch that it concealed 











So the homely figure rises from the limbo of the past, 
Fare thee well!—thy day shall brighten though the night may close 


at last. 





Let me stand this summer evening where the bishop kept his ward, 
By the little close I wot of that was once his palace yard,t 
Telling of an older London, where the bishop held his sway, 





| In the palace with its gardens stretching proudly far away. 
| Stream and city husht to silence slumber, and the music rare 
Of ‘the deep-toned eight’§ above me ripples through the twilight air ; 
* Sir WALTER Besant— Zhe Bell of Saint Paul's. 
t Southwark Bridge —ZLittle Dorrit, chaps. xviii. and xxxi. 
t~ Winchester Yard. 
§ A tuneful challenge rings from either side 
Of Thames’ fair banks. Thy twice six bells, Saint Bride, 
Peal swift and shrill; to which more slow reply 
The deep-toned e‘ght of Mary Overy. 


CHARLES LAmB’s translation of VINCENT BoURNES, Certamen Musicum. 
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Vesper bells of sweet Saint Mary ringing now their mellow chime 


From the belfry whence they rang it in our master-poet’s time. 
If his spirit ever wander, this his ancient haunt may be 
Dearer than the groves of Stratford or the lanes of Shottery ; 
And I love to dwell upon him moving in his spirit guise 

On the rivage, by Saint Mary where his player-brother lies ; * 
Musing on the altered features of the scene he used to know 
By his playhouse, long departed, that he called a wooden O.t 


* Edmund Shakspere. 
t+ The Globe Theatre—‘‘. . . or may we cram 
Within this wooden O the very casques 
That did affright the air at Agincourt?” 
King Henry V., Act. I. 
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On the Bank he toiled and triumphed, and his memory fills it yet 
With the dimness and the sweetness of his springtide violet. 

In the dusk methinks I see him in his habit as he stood, 

Not the angel of his pictures, but a man of flesh and blood ; 

In his eye a merry twinkle as he pets a cunning quip, 

Or he saunters to The Mermaid with a jest upon his lip. 


EDWARD TYRRELL JAQUES. 
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THE ADVENTURES OF A FRENCH PRISONER IN ENGLAND. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
I MEET TWO OF MY COUNTRYMEN. 


S soon as I judged it safe, and that was not before Burchell Fenn had 
talked himself back into his breath and a complete good humour, I 
proposed he should introduce me to the French officers, henceforth to 

become my fellow-passengers. There were two of them, it appeared, and my heart 
beat as I approached the door. ‘The specimen of Perfidious Albion whom I had 
just been studying gave me the stronger zest for my fellow-countrymen. I could 
have embraced them; I could have wept on their necks. And all the time I was 
going to a disappointment. 

It was in a spacious and low room, with an outlook on the court, that I found 
them bestowed. In the good days of that house the apartment had probably served 
as a library, for there were traces of shelves along the wainscot. Four or five 
inattresses lay on the floor in a corner, with a frowsy heap of bedding; near by 
was a basin and a cube of soap; a rude kitchen table and some deal chairs 
stood together at the far end; and the room was illuminated by no less than four 
windows, and warmed by a little crazy, sidelong grate, propped up with bricks in 
the vent of a hospitable chimney, in which a pile of coals smoked prodigiously 
and gave out a few starveling flames. An old, frail, white-haired officer sat in one 
of the chairs, which he had drawn close to this apology for a fire. He was wrapped 
in a camlet cloak, of which the collar was turned up, his knees touched the bars, 
his hands were spread in the very smoke, and yet he shivered for cold. The 
second—a big, florid, fine animal of a man, whose every gesture labelled him the 
cock of the walk and the admiration of the ladies—had apparently despaired of the 
fire, and now strode up and down, sneezing hard, bitterly blowing his nose, and 
proffering a continual stream of bluster, complaint, and barrack-room oaths. 

Fenn showed me in, with the brief form of introduction: ‘ Gentlemen all, this 


Copyright 1896 in the United States of America by Charles Baxter. 
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here’s another fare!” and was gone again at once. The old man gave me but 
the one glance out of lack-lustre eyes; and even as he looked a shiver took him as 
sharp as a hiccough. But the other, who represented to admiration the picture 
of a Beau in a Catarrh, stared at me arrogantly. 

“And who are you, sir?” he asked. 


CS.Manio! 


| 
\ 


“An old, frail, white-haired officer.” 


I made the military salute to my superiors. 
“ Champdivers, private, Eighth of the Line,” said I. 
“Pretty business!” said he. “And you are going on with us? Three in a 
cart, and a great trolloping private at that! And who is to pay for you, my fine 
° fellow ?” he inquired. 
“Tf monsieur comes to that,” I answered civilly, “who paid for him?” 
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“Oh, if you choose to play the wit!” said he,—and began to rail at large upon 
his destiny, the weather, the cold, the danger and the expense of the escape, and 
above all, the cooking of the accursed English. It seemed to annoy him particularly 
that I should have joined their party. “If you knew what you were doing, thirty 
thousand millions of pigs! you would keep yourself to yourself! The horses can’t 
drag the cart; the roads are all ruts and swamps. No longer ago than last night 
the Colonel and I had to march half the way—thunder of God!—half the way 
to the knees in mud—and I with this infernal cold—and the danger of detection ! 
Happily we met no one: a desert—a real desert—like the whole abominable 
country! Nothing to eat—no, sir, there is nothing to eat but raw cow and greens 
boiled in water—nor to drink but Worcestershire sauce! Now I, with my catarrh, 
I have no appetite; is it not so? Well, if I were in France, I should have a 
good soup with a crust in it, an omelette, a fowl in rice, a partridge in cabbages 
things to tempt me, thunder of God! But here—day of God !-—what a country ! 
And cold, too! They talk about Russia—this is all the cold I want! And the 
people—look at them! What a race! Never any handsome men; never any 
fine officers!”—and he looked down complacently for a moment at his waist-— 
“And the women—what faggots! No, that is one point clear, I cannot stomach 
the English !” 

There was something in this man so antipathetic to me, as sent the mustard 
into my nose. I can never bear your bucks and dandies, even when they are 
decent-looking and well dressed ; and the Major—for that was his rank—was the 
image of a flunkey in good luck. Even to be in agreement with him, or to seem 
to be so, was more than I could make out to endure. 

“You could scarce be expected to stomach them,” said I, civilly, “ after having 
just digested your parole.” 

He whipped round on his heel and turned on me a countenance which I 
daresay he imagined to be awful; but another fit of sneezing cut him off ere he 
could come the length of speech. 

“T have not tried the dish myself,” I took the opportunity to add. “It is said 
to be unpalatable. Did monsieur find it so?” 

With surprising vivacity the Colonel woke from his lethargy. He was between 
us ere another word could pass. 











“Shame, gentlemen!” he said. “Is this a time for Frenchmen and _fellow- 
soldiers to fall out ? We are in the midst of our enemies ; a quarrel, a loud word, 
may suffice to plunge us back into irretrievable distress. A/onsieur le Commandant, 
you have been gravely offended. I make it my request, I make it my prayer—if 
need be, I give you my orders—that the matter shall stand by until we come 
safe to France. Then, if you please, I will serve you in any capacity. And for 
you, young man, you have shown all the crvelty and carelessness of youth. This 
gentleman is your superior; he is no longer young ”—at which word you are to 
conceive the Majer’s face. “It is admitted he has broken his parole. I know 
not his reason, and no more do you. It might be patriotism in this hour of our 
country’s adversity, it might be humanity, necess:ty; you know not what in the 
least, and you permit yourself to reflect on his honour. To break parole may be 
a subject for pity and not derision. I have broken mine—I, a colonel of the 
Empire. And why? I have been years negotiating my exchange, and it cannot 
be managed; those who have influence at the Ministry of War continually rush in 
before me, and I have to wait, and my daughter at home is in a decline. I am 
going to see my daughter at last, and it is my only concern lest I should have 
delayed too long. She is ill, and very ill,—at death’s door, Nothing is left me 
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but my daughter, my Emperor, and my honour; and I give my honour, blame 
me for it who dare!” 

At this my heart smote mie. 

“For God’s sake,” I cried, “think no more of what I have said! A parole? 
what is a parole against life and death and love? I ask your pardon; this 
gentleman’s also. As long as I shall be with you, you shall not have cause 
to complain of me again. I pray God you will find your daughter alive and 
restored.” 

“That is past praying for,” said the Colonel; and immediately the brief fire 
died out of him, and returning to the hearth, he relapsed into his former 
abstraction. 

But I was not so easy to compose. The knowledge of the poor gentleman’s 
trouble and the sight of his face had filled me with the bitterness of remorse ; 
and I insisted upon shaking hands with the Major (which he did with a very ill 
grace), and abounded in palinodes and apologies. 

* After all,” said I, ““who am I to talk? I am in the luck to be a private 
soldier; I have no parole to give or to keep; once I am over the rampart, I 
am as free as air. I beg you to believe that I regret from my soul the use of 
these ungenerous expressions. Allow me... . Is there no way in this damned 
house to attract attention? Where is this fellow, Fenn?” 

I ran to one of the windows and threw it open. Fenn, who was at the 
moment passing below in the court, cast up his arms like one in despair, called 
to me to keep back, plunged into the house, and appeared next moment in the 
doorway of the chamber. 

“Oh, sir!” says he, “keep away from those there windows. A_ body might 
see you from the back lane.” 

“Tt is registered,” said I. ‘ Henceforward I will be a mouse for precaution 
and a ghost for invisibility. But in the meantime, for God’s sake, fetch us a 
bottle of brandy! Your room is as damp as the bottom of a well, and these 
gentlemen are perishing of cold.” 

So soon as I had paid him (for everything, I found, must be paid in advance), 
I turned my attention to the fire, and whether because I threw greater energy 
into the business, or because the coals were now warmed and the time ripe, I 
soon started a blaze that made the chimney roar again. The shine of it, in that 
dark, rainy day, seemed to reanimate the Colonel like a blink of sun. With the 
outburst of the flames, besides, a draught was established, which immediately 
delivered us from the plague of smoke; and by the time Fenn returned, carrying 
a bottle under his arm and a single tumbler in his hand, there was already an air 
of gaiety in the room that did the heart good. 

I poured out some of the brandy. 

“Colonel,” said I, “I am a young man and a private soldier. I have not 
been long in this room, and already I have shown the petulance that belongs 
to the one character and the ill manners that you may look for in the other. 
Have the humanity to pass these slips over, and honour me so far as to accept 
this glass.” 

“ My lad,” says he, waking up and blinking at me with an air of suspicion, 
“are you sure you can afford it ?” 

I assured him I could. 

“JT thank you, then: I am very cold.” He took the glass out, and a little 
colour came in his face. “I thank you again,” said he. “It goes to the heart.” 
The Major, when I motioned him to help himself, did so with a good deal of 
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liberality ; continued to do so for the rest of the morning, now with some sort 
of apology, now with none at all; and the bottle began to look foolish before 
dinner was served. It was such a meal as he had himself predicted: beef, greens, 
potatoes, mustard in a teacup, and beer in a brown jug that was all over hounds, 
horses, and hunters, with a fox at the far end and a gigantic John Bull—for all 
the world like Fenn—sitting in the midst in a bob-wig and smoking tobacco. The 
beer was a good brew, but not good enough for the Major; he laced it with 
brandy-—for his cold, he said; and in this curative design the remainder of the 
bottle ebbed away. He called my attention repeatedly to the circumstance ; helped 
me pointedly to the dregs, threw the bottle in the air and played tricks with it ; 
and at last, having exhausted his ingenuity, and seeing me remain quite blind to 
every hint, he ordered and paid for another himself. 

As for the Colonel, he ate nothing, sat sunk in a muse, and only awoke 
occasionally to a sense of where he was, and what he was supposed to be doing. 
On each of these occasions he showed a gratitude and kind courtesy that endeared 
him to me beyond expression. ‘ Champdivers, my lad, your health!” he would 
say. ‘The Major and I had a very arduous march last night, and I positively 
thought I should have eaten nothing, but your fortunate idea of the brandy has 
made quite a new man of me—quite a new man.” And he would fall to with a 
great air of heartiness, cut himself a mouthful, and before he had swallowed it, 
would have forgotten his dinner, his company, the place where he then was, and 
the escape he was engaged on, and become absorbed in the vision of a sick room 
and a dying girl in France. The pathos of this continual preoccupation, in a man 
so old, sick, and over-weary, and whom I looked upon as a mere bundle of dying 
bones and death-pains, put me wholly from my victuals: it seemed there was an 
element of sin, a kind of rude bravado, of youth in the mere relishing of food 
it the same table with this tragic father; and though I was well enough used to 
the coarse, plain diet of the English, I ate scarce more than himself. Dinner 
was hardly over before he succumbed to a lethargic sleep; lying on one of the 
mattresses with his limbs relaxed, and his breath seemingly suspended—the very 
image of dissolution. 

This left the Major sid myself alone at the table. You must not suppose our 
téte-a-téte was long, but it was a lively period while it lasted. He drank like a fish 
or an Englishman ; shouted, beat the table, roared out songs, quarrelled, made _ it 
up again, and at last tried to throw the dinner-plates through the window, a feat 
of which he was at that time quite incapable. For a party of fugitives, condemned 
to the most rigorous discretion, there was never seen so noisy a carnival; and 
through it all the Colonel continued to sleep like a child. Seeing the Major so 
well advanced, and no retreat possible, I made a fair wind of a foul one, keeping 
his glass full, pushing him with toasts; and sooner than I could have dared to hope, 
he became drowsy and incoherent. With the wrong-headedness of all such sots, 
he would not be persuaded to lie down upon one of the mattresses until I had 
stretched myself upon another. But the comedy was soon over; soon he slept the 
sleep of the just, and snored like a military music; and I might get up again and 
face (as best I could) the excessive tedium of the afternoon. 

I had passed the night before in a good bed; I was denied the resource of 
slumber ; and there was nothing open for me but to pace the apartment, maintain 
the fire, and brood on my position. I compared yesterday and to-day—the safety, 
comfort, jollity, open-air exercise and pleasant roadside inns of the one, with the 
tedium, anxiety, and discomfort of the other. J remembered that I was in the 
hands of Fenn, who could not be more false—though he might be more vindictive 
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—than I fancied him. I looked forward to nights of pitching in the covered cart, 
and days of monotony in I knew not what hiding-places; and my heart failed me, 
and I was in two minds whether to slink off ere it was too late, and return to my 
former solitary way of travel. But the Colonel stood in the path. I had not seen 
much of him; but already I judged him a man of a childlike nature—with that 
sort of innocence and courtesy that, I think, is only to be found in old soldiers or 
old priests—and broken with years and sorrow. I could not turn my back on his 
distress ; could not leave him alone with the selfish trooper who snored on the 
next mattress. ‘“‘Champdivers, my lad, your health!” said a voice in my ear, and 
stopped me—and there are few things I am more glad of in the retrospect than 
that it did. 

It must have been about four in the afternoon—at least the rain had taken off, 
and the sun was setting with some wintry pomp—when the current of my reflections 
was effectually changed by the arrival of two visitors in a gig. ‘They were farmers 
of the neighbourhood, I suppose—big, burly fellows in great-coats and _top-boots, 
mightily flushed with liquor when they arrived, and before they left, inimitably 
drunk. They stayed long in the kitchen with Burchell, drinking, shouting, singing, 
and keeping it up; and the sound of their merry minstrelsy kept me a kind of 
company. There was not much variety—we had “ Widdicombe Fair” at least three 
times ; and if it was scarce tuneful, it was at least more so than the bestial snoring 
of the Major on the mattress. ‘The night fell, and the shine of the fire brightened 
and blinked on the panelled wall. Our illuminated windows must have been visible 
not only from the back lane of which Fenn had spoken, but from the court where 
the farmers’ gig awaited them. When they should come forth, they must infallibly 
perceive the chamber to be tenanted; and suppose them to remark upon the 
circumstance, it became a question whether Fenn was honest enough to wish to 
protect us, or would have sense enough left, after his long potations, to put their 
inquiries by. These were not pleasing insinuations ; and when our friends below 
gave us the third time 

‘*Tom Pearce, Tom Pearce, lend me thy grey mare—- 
All along, down along, out along lee 
I want for to go to Widdicombe Fair,” 


I felt I would have gladly borrowed the grey mare myself to escape from the 
bubbling pot of troubles in which I had plunged myself by my visit to Burchell 
Fenn. In the far end of the firelit room lay my companions, the one silent, the 
other clamorously noisy, the images of death and drunkenness. Little wonder if I 
were tempted to join in the choruses below, and sometimes could hardly refrain 
from laughter, and sometimes, I believe, from tears—so unmitigated was the tedium, 
so cruel the suspense, of this period. 

At last, about six at night, I should fancy, the noisy minstrels appeared in the 
court, headed by Fenn with a lantern, and knocking together as they came. The 
visitors clambered noisily into the gig, one of them shook the reins, and they were 
snatched out of sight and hearing with a suddenness that partook of the nature of 
prodigy. I am well aware there is a Providence for drunken men, that holds the 
reins for them and presides over their troubles ; doubtless he had his work cut out 
for him with this particular gigful! Fenn rescued his toes with an ejaculation from 
under the departing wheels, and turned at once with uncertain steps and devious 
lantern to the far end of the court. There, through the open doors of a coach- 
house, the shock-headed lad was already to be seen drawing forth the covered cart. 
If I wished any private talk with our host, it must be now or never. 
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Accordingly I groped my way downstairs, and came to him as he looked on 
at and lighted the harnessing of the horses. 

“The hour approaches when we have to part,” said I; “and I shall be 
obliged if you will tell your servant to drop me at the nearest point for 
Dunstable. I am determined to go so far with our friends, Colonel X and 
Major Y, but my business is peremptory, and it takes me to the neighbourhood 
of Dunstable.” 

Orders were given, to my satisfaction, with an obsequiousness that seemed only 
inflamed by his potations. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
TRAVELS OF THE COVERED CART. 
My companions were aroused with difficulty: the Colonel, poor old gentleman, to 
a sort of permanent dream, in which you could say of him only that he was very 
deaf and anxiously polite; the Major still maudlin drunk. We had a dish of tea 


by the fireside, and then issued like criminals into the scathing cold of the night. 
For the weather had in the meantime changed. Upon the cessation of the rain, 


a strict frost had succeeded. ‘The moon, being young, was already near the 
zenith when we started, glittered everywhere on sheets of ice, and sparkled in 
ten thousand icicles. A more unpromising night for a journey it was hard to 


conceive. But in the course of the afternoon the horses had been well roughed ; 
and King (for such was the name of the shock-headed lad) was very positive that 
he could drive us without misadventure. He was as good as his word; indeed, 
despite a gawky air, he was simply invaluable in his present employment, showing 
marked sagacity in all that concerned the care of horses, and guiding us by one 
shori cut after another for days, and without a fault. 

The interior of that engine of torture, the covered cart, was fitted with a 
bench, on which we took our places; the door was shut; in a moment, the 
night closed upon us solid and stifling; and we felt that we were being driven 
carefully out of the courtyard. Careful was the word all night, and it was an 
alleviation of our miseries that we did not often enjoy. In general, as we were 
driven the better part of the night and day, often at a pretty quick pace and 
always through a labyrinth of the most infamous country lanes and_ by-roads, we 
were so bruised upon the bench, so dashed against the top and sides of the cart, 
that we reached the end of a stage in truly pitiable case, sometimes flung ourselves 
down without the formality of eating, made but one sleep of it until the hour of 
departure returned, and were only properly awakened by the first jolt of the 
renewed journey. There were interruptions, at times, that we hailed as alleviations. 
At times the cart was bogged, once it was upset, and we must alight and lend 
the driver the assistance of our arms; at times, too (as on the occasion when I 
had first encountered it), the horses gave out, and we had to trail alongside in 
mud or frost until the first peep of daylight, or the approach to a hamlet or a 
high road, bade us disappear like ghosts into our prison. 

The main roads of England are incomparable for excellence, of a beautiful 
smoothness, very ingeniously laid down, and so well kept that in most weathers 
you could take your dinner off any part of them without distaste. On them, to the 
note of the bugle, the mail did its sixty miles a day ; innumerable chaises whisked 
after the bobbing postboys; or some young blood would flit by in a curricle and 
tandem, to the vast delight and danger of the lieges. On them, the slow-pacing 
waggons made a music of bells, and all day long the travellers on horseback and 
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the travellers on foot (like happy Mr. St. Ives so little a while before!) kept 
coming and going, and baiting and gaping at each other, as though a fair were 
due, and they were gathering to it from all England. No, nowhere in the world 
is travel so great a pleasure as in that country. But unhappily our one need was 
to be secret; and all this rapid and animated picture of the road swept quite 
apart from us, as we lumbered up hill and down dale, under hedge and over 
stone, among circuitous byways. Only twice did I receive, as it were, a whiff of 
the highway. The first reached my ears alone. I might have been anywhere. I 
only knew I was walking in the dark night and among ruts, when I heard very far off, 
over the silent country that surrounded us, the guard’s horn wailing its signal to 
the next post-house for a change of horses. It was like the voice of the day 
heard in darkness, a voice of the world heard in prison, the note of a cock 
crowing in the mid-seas—in short, I cannot tell you what it was like, you will 
have to fancy for yourself—but I could have wept to hear it. Once we were 
belated: the cattle could hardly crawl, the day was at hand, it was a nipping, 
rigorous morning, King was lashing his horses, I was giving an arm to the old 
Colonel, and the Major was coughing in our rear. I must suppose that King was 
a thought careless, being nearly in desperation about his team, and, in spite of 
the cold morning, breathing hot with his exertions. We came, at last, a little 
before sunrise to the summit of a hill, and saw the high-road passing at right 
angles through an open country of meadows and hedgerow pollards; and not only 
the York mail, speeding smoothly at the gallop of the four horses, but a post- 
chaise besides, with the post-boy titupping briskly, and the traveller himself putting 
his head out of the window, but whether to breathe the dawn, or the better to 
observe the passage of the mail, I do not know. So that we enjoyed for an 
instant a picture of free life on the road, in its most luxurious forms of despatch 
and comfort. And thereafter, with a poignant feeling of contrast in our hearts, we 
must mount again into our wheeled dungeon. 

We came to our stages at all sorts of odd hcurs, and they were in all kinds 
of odd places. I may say at once that my first experience was my best. Nowhere 
again were we so well entertained as at Burchell Fenn’s. And _ this, I suppose, 
was natural, and indeed inevitable, in so long and secret a journey. The first 
stop, we lay six hours in a barn standing by itself in a poor, marshy orchard, 
and packed with hay; to make it more attractive, we were told it had been the 
scene of an abominable murder, and was now haunted. But the day was beginning 
to break, and our fatigue was too extreme for visionary terrors. ‘The second or 
third, we alighted on a barren heath about midnight, built a fire to warm us 
under the shelter of some thorns, supped like beggars on bread and a piece of 
cold bacon, and slept like gipsies with our feet to the fire. In the meanwhile, 
King was gone with the cart, I know not where, to get a change of horses, and 
it was late in the dark morning when he returned and we were able to resume 
our journey. In the middle of another night, we came to a stop by an ancient, 
whitewashed cottage of two stories; a privet hedge surrounded it; the frosty 
moon shone blankly on the upper windows; but through those of the kitchen the 
firelight was seen glinting on the roof and reflected from the dishes on the wall. 
Here, after much hammering on the door, King managed to arouse an old crone 
from the chimney-corner chair, where she had been dozing in the watch; and we 
were had in, and entertained with a dish of hot tea. This old lady was an aunt 
of Burchell Fenn’s—and an unwilling partner in his dangerous trade. Though the 
house stood solitary, and the hour was an unlikely one for any passenger upon 
the road, King and she conversed in whispers only. There was something dismal, 
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something of the sick-room, in this perpetual, guarded sibilation. The apprehensions 
of our hostess insensibly communicated themselves to every one present. We ate 
like mice in a cat’s ear; if one of us jingled a teaspoon, all would start; and 
when the hour came to take the road again, we drew a long breath of relief, and 
climbed to our places in the covered cart with a positive sense of escape. The 
most of our meals, however, were taken boldly at hedgerow alehouses, usually at 
untimely hours of the day, when the clients were in the field or the farmyard at 
labour. I shall have to tell presently of our last experience of the sort, and how 
unfortunately it miscarried ; but as that was the signal for my separation from my 
fellow-travellers, I must first finish with them. 

I had never any occasion to waver in my first judgment of the Colonel. The 
old gentleman seemed to me, and still seems in the retrospect, the salt of the earth. 
I had occasion to see him in the extremes of hardship, hunger and cold; he was 
dying, and he looked it; and yet I cannot remember any hasty, harsh, or impatient 
word to have fallen from his lips. On the contrary, he ever showed himself careful 
to please ; and even if he rambled in his talk, rambled always gently—like a humane, 
half-witted old hero, true to his colours to the last. I would not dare to say how 
often he awoke suddenly from a lethargy, and told us again, as though we had never 
heard it, the story of how he had earned the cross, how it had been given him by 
the hand of the Emperor, and of the innocent—and, indeed, foolish—sayings of his 
daughter when he returned with it on his bosom. He had another anecdote which 
he was very apt to give, by way of a rebuke, when the Major wearied us beyond 
endurance with dispraises of the English. This was an account of the draves gens 
with whom he had been boarding. ‘True enough, he was a man so simple and 
grateful by nature, that the most common civilities were able to touch him to the 
heart, and would remain written in his memory; but from a thousand inconsiderable 
but conclusive indications, I gathered that this family had really loved him, and 
loaded him with kindness. They made a fire in his bedroom, which the sons and 
daughters tended with their own hands; letters from France were looked for with 
scarce more eagerness by himself than by these alien sympathisers ; when they came, 
he would read them aloud in the parlour to the assembled family, translating as he 
went. The Colonel’s English was elementary; his daughter not in the least likely 
to be an amusing correspondent; and, as I conceived these scenes in the parlour, 
I felt sure the interest centred in the Colonel himself, and I thought I could feel 
in my own heart that mixture of the ridiculous and the pathetic, the contest of 
tears and laughter, which must have shaken the bosoms of the family. Their 
kindness had continued till the end. It appears they were privy to his flight, the 
camlet cloak had been lined expressly for him, and he was the bearer of a letter 
from the daughter of the house to his own daughter in Paris. The last evening, 
when the time came to say good-night, it was tacitly known to all that they were to 
look upon his face no more. He rose, pleading fatigue, and turned to the daughter, 
who had been his chief ally: ‘You will permit me, my dear—to an old and very 
unhappy soldier—and may God bless you for your goodness!” The girl threw her 
arms about his neck and sobbed upon his bosom; the lady of the house burst 
into tears; “et se vous le jure, le pire se mouchait/” quoth the Colonel, twisting 
his moustaches with a cavalry air, and at the same time blinking the water from his 
eyes at the mere recollection. 

It was a good thought to me that he had found these friends in captivity ; that 
he had started on this fatal journey from so cordial a farewell. He had broken his 
parole for his daughter: that he should ever live to reach her sick bed, that he 
could continue to endure to an end the hardships, the crushing fatigue, the savage 
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cold, of our pilgrimage, I had early ceased to hope. I did for him what I was able,— 
nursed him, kept him covered, watched over his slumbers, sometimes held 
him in my arms at the rough places of the road. “‘ Champdivers,” he once said, 
“you are like a son to me—like a son.” It is good to remember, though at the 
time it put me on the rack. All was to no purpose. Fast as we were travelling 
towards France, he was travelling faster still to another destination. Daily he 
grew weaker and more indifferent. An old rustic accent of Lower Normandy 
reappeared in his speech, from which it had long been banished, and grew stronger ; 
old words of the fatois, too: ouistreham, matrassé, and others, the sense of which 
we were sometimes unable to guess. On the very last day he began again his 
eternal story of the cross and the Emperor. ‘The Major, who was particularly ill, or 
at least particularly cross, uttered some angry words of protest. “ Pardonnes-mot, 
monsteur le commandant, mats cest pour monsteur,’ said the Colonel: ‘ Monsieur has 
not yet heard the circumstance, and is good enough to feel an interest.” Presently, 
after, however, he began to lose the thread of his narrative; and at last: “ Qué 
gue fat? Je membrouille!” says he, ‘‘ Suffit: sm’a la donné, et Berthe en était 
bien contente.” It struck me as the falling of the curtain or the closing of the 
sepulchre doors. 

Sure enough, in but a little while after, he fell into a sleep as gentle as an 
infant’s, which insensibly changed into the sleep of death. I had my arm about 
his body at the time and remarked nothing, unless it were that he once stretched 
himself a little, so kindly the end came to that disastrous life. It was only at our 
evening halt that the Major and I discovered we were travelling alone with the poor 
clay. That night we stole a spade from a field—I think near Market Bosworth— 
and a little farther on, in a wood of young oak trees and by the light of King’s 
lantern, we buried the old soldier of the Empire with both prayers and tears. 

We had needs invent Heaven if it had not been revealed to us; there are 
some things that fall so bitterly ill on this side Time! As for the Major, I have 
long since forgiven him. He broke the news to the poor Colonel’s daughter ; I 
am told he did it kindly; and sure, nobody could have done it without tears! His 
share of purgatory will be brief; and in this world, as I could not very well praise 
him, I have suppressed his name. The Colonel’s also, for the sake of his parole. 
Reguiescant. 





CHAPTER XV. 
THE ADVENTURE OF THE ATTORNEY'S CLERK. 


I HAVE mentioned our usual course, which was to eat in inconsiderable wayside 
hostelries, known to King. It was a dangerous business: we went daily under fire 
to satisfy our appetite, and put our head in the lion’s mouth for a piece of bread. 
Sometimes, to minimise the risk, we would all dismount before we came in view of 
the house, straggle in severally, and give what orders we pleased, like disconnected 
strangers. In like manner we departed, to find the cart at an appointed place, some 
half a mile beyond. ‘The Colonel and the Major had each a word or two of English, 
—God help their pronunciation! But they ‘did well enough to order a rasher 
and a pot or call a reckoning ; and, to say truth, these country folks did not give 
themselves the pains, and had scarce the knowledge, to be critical. 

About nine or ten at night the pains of hunger and cold drove us to an 
alehouse in the flats of Bedfordshire, not far from Bedford itself. In the inn 
kitchen was a long, lean, characteristic-looking fellow of perhaps forty, dressed in 





‘By the light of King's lantern we buried the old soldier of the Empire.” 
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black. He sat on a settle by the fireside, smoking a long pipe, such as they call 
a yard of clay. His hat and wig were hanged upon the knob behind him, his head 
as bald as a bladder of lard, and his expression very shrewd, cantankerous, and 
inquisitive. He seemed to value himself above his company, to give himself the 
airs of a man of the world among that rustic herd; which was often no more than 
his due ; being, as I afterwards discovered, an attorney’s clerk. I took upon myself 
the more ungrateful part of arriving last ; and by the time I entered on the scene 
the Major was already served at a side table. Some general conversation must 
have passed, and I smelled danger in the air. ‘The Major looked flustered, the 
attorney’s clerk triumphant, and the three or four peasants in smock-frocks (who sat 
about the fire to play chorus) had let their pipes go out. 

“Give you good evening, sir!” said the attorney’s clerk to me. 

“The same to you, sir,” said I. 

“I think this one will do,” quoth the clerk to the yokels with a wink ; and then, 
as soon as I had given my order, “ Pray, sir, whither are you bound ?” he added. 

“Sir,” said I, “I am not one of those who speak either of their business or 
their destination in houses of public entertainment.” 

“A good answer,” said he, “ and an excellent principle. Sir, do you speak French ?’ 

“Why, no, sir,” said I. “A little Spanish at your service.” 

“But you know the French accent, perhaps?” said the clerk. 

“Well do I do that!” said I. “The French accent? Why, I believe I can 
tell a Frenchman in ten words.” 

“ Here is a puzzle for you, then!” he said. “I have no material doubt myself, 
but some of these gentlemen are more backward. ‘The lack of education, you 
know. I make bold to say that a man cannot walk, cannot hear, and cannot see, 
without the blessings of education.” 

He turned to the Major, whose food plainly stuck in his throat. 

“Now, sir,” pursued the clerk, “let me have the pleasure to hear your voice 
again. Where are you going, did you say?” 

“Sare, I am go—ing to Lon—don,” said the Major. 

I could have flung my plate at him to be such an ass, and to have so little a 
gift of languages where that was the essential. 

“What think ye of that?” said the clerk. ‘Is that French enough?” 

“Good God!” cried I, leaping up like one who should suddenly perceive an 
acquaintance, “is this you, Mr. Dubois? Why, who would have dreamed of 
encountering you so far from home?” As I spoke, I shook hands with the Major 
heartily ; and turning to our tormentor, “Oh, sir, you may be perfectly reassured ! 
This is a very honest fellow, a late neighbour of mine in the city of Carlisle.” 

I thought the attorney looked put out; I little knew the man! 

“ But he is French,” said he, “for all that?” 

“ Ay, to be sure!” said I. “A Frenchman of the emigration! None of your 
Bounaparté lot. I-will warrant his views of politics:to be as sound as your own.” 

“What is a little strange,” said the clerk quietly, “is that Mr. Dubois should 
deny it.” 

I got it fair in the face, and took it smiling; but the shock was rude, and in 
the course of the next words I contrived to do what I have rarely done and make 
a slip in my English. I kept my liberty and life by my proficiency. all these 
months, and for once that I failed, it is not to be supposed that I would make a 
public exhibition of the details. Enough, that it was a very little error, and one 
that might have passed ninety-nine times in a hundred. But my limb of the law 
was as swift to pick it up as though he had been by trade a master of languages. 
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* Aha!” cries he; “and you are French, too! Your tongue bewrays you. Two 
Frenchmen coming into an alehouse, severally and accidentally, not knowing each 
other, at ten of the clock at night, in the middle of Bedfordshire? No, sir, that 
shall not pass! You are all prisoners escaping, if you are nothing worse. Consider 
yourselves under arrest. I have to trouble you for your papers.” 

“Where is your warrant, if you come to that?” said I. “My papers! A 
likely thing that I would show my papers on the ¢fse dixit of an unknown fellow 
in a hedge alehouse ! ” 

“Would you resist the law?” says he. 

“Not the law, sir,” said I. “I hope I am too good a subject for that. But 
for a nameless fellow with a bald head and a pair of gingham small-clothes, why, 
certainly! “Tis my birthright as an Englishman. Where’s M/agna Charta, else?” 

“We will see about that,” says he; and then, addressing the assistants, “ where 
does the constable live ?” 

“Lord love you, sir!” cried the landlord, “what are you thinking of? ‘The 
constable at past ten at night! Why, he’s abed and asleep, and good and drunk 
two hours agone! ” 

“Ah, that a’ be!” came in chorus from the yokels. 

The attorney's clerk was put to a stand. He could not think of force; there 
was little sign of martial ardour about the landlord, and the peasants were 
indifferent—they only listened, and gaped, and now scratched a head and now 
would get a light to their pipes from the embers on the hearth. On the other 
hand, the Major and I put a bold front on the business and defied him, not 
without some ground of law. In this state of matters he proposed I should go 
along with him to one Squire Merton, a great man of the neighbourhood, who was 


) 


in the commission of the peace, and the end of his avenue but three lanes away. 
I told him I would not stir a foot for him if it were to save his soul. Next he 
proposed I should stay all night where I was, and the constable could see to my 
affair in the morning, when he was sober. I replied I should go when and where 
I pleased ; that we were lawful travellers in the fear of God and the king, and I 
for one would suffer myself to be stayed by nobody. At the same time, I was 
thinking the matter had lasted altogether too long, and I determined to bring it 
to an end at once. 

“See here,” said I, getting up, for till now I had remained carelessly seated, 
“there’s only one way to decide a thing like this—only one way that’s right 
English—and that’s man to man. ‘Take off your coat, sir, and these gentlemen 
shall see fair play.” 

At this there came a look in his eye that 1 could not mistake. His education 
had been neglected in one essential and eminently British particular: he could not 
box. No more could I, you may say; but then I had the more impudence—and 
I had made the proposal. 

“He says I’m no Englishman, but the proof of the pudding is the eating of 
it,” I continued. And here I stripped my coat and fell into the proper attitude, 

' which was just about all I knew of this barbarian art. ‘‘ Why, sir, you seem to 
me to hang back a little,” said I. ‘Come, I'll meet you; I'll give you an 
appetiser—though hang me if I can understand the man that wants any enticement 
to hold up his hands.” I drew a bank-note out of my fob and tossed it to the 
landlord. ‘There are the stakes,” said I. “I'll fight you for first blood, since 
you seem to make so much work about it. If you tap my claret first, there are 

five guineas for you, and I’ll go with you to any squire you choose to mention. 

If I tap yours, you'll perhaps let on that I’m the better man, and allow me to go 
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about my lawful business 
at my own time and 
convenience, by God! 
Is that fair, my lads?” 
says I, appealing to the 
company. 

‘Ay, ay,” said the 
chorus of chawbacons ; 
“he can’t say no fairer 
nor that, he can’t. ‘Take 
thy coat off, master !” 

The limb of the law 
was now on the wrong 
side of public opinion, 
and, what heartened me 
to go on, the position 
was rapidly changing in 
our favour. Already the 
Major was paying 
shot to the very indiffer- 
ent landlord, and I could 
see the white of 
King at the back door, 
making signals of haste. 

“Oho!” quoth my 


his 


face 


rx 
C 


. Manion 


“1 stripped my coat and fell into the proper attitude.” 

enemy, “you are as full 

of doubles as a fox, are you not? But I see through you; I see through and 
through you. You would change the venue, would you?” 

“‘T may be transparent, sir,” says I, “but if you'll do me the favour to stand 
up, you'll find I can hit dam hard.” 

“Which is a point, if you will opserve, that I have never called in question,” 
said he. ‘Why, you ignorant clowns,” he proceeded, addressing the company, 
“can’t you see the fellow is gulling you before your eyes? Can’t you see that 
he’s changed the point upon me? I say he’s a _ French prisoner, and he answers 
that he can box! What has that to do with it? I would not wonder but what 
he can dance, too—they’re all dancing masters over there. I say, and I stick to 
it, that he’s a Frenchy. He says he isn’t. Well, then, let him out with his papers, 
if he has them! If he had, would he not show them? If he had, would he not 
jump at the idea of going to Squire Merton, a man you all know? Now, you're 
all plain, straightforward Bedfordshire men, and I wouldn’t ask a better lot to 
appeal to. You're not the kind to be talked over with any French gammon, and 
he’s plenty of that. But let me tell him, he can take his pigs to another market ; 
they'll never do here; they'll never go down in Bedfordshire. Why, look at the 
man! Look at his feet! Has anybody got a foot in the room like that? See 
how he stands! do any of you fellows stand like that? Does the landlord, there? 
Why, he has Frenchman wrote all over him, as big as a sign-post !” 

This was all very well; and in a different scene, I might even have been 
gratified by his remarks; but I saw clearly, if I were to allow him to talk, he 
might turn.the tables on me altogether. He might not be much of a_ hand at 
boxing ; but I was much mistaken, or he had studied forensic eloquence in a good 
school. In this predicament, I could think of nothing more ingenious than to 
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burst out of the house, under the pretext of an ungovernable rage. It was certainly 
not very ingenious—it was elementary: but I had no choice. 

“You white-livered dog!” I broke out. ‘Do you dare to tell me you’re an 
Englishman, and won’t fight? But I'll stand no more of this! I leave this place, 
where I’ve been insulted! Here! what’s to pay? Pay yourself!” I went on, 
offering the landlord a handful of silver, ‘“‘and give me back my bank-note !” 

The landlord, following his usual policy of obliging everybody, offered no 
opposition to my design. The position of my adversary was now thoroughly bad. 
He had lost my two companions. He was on the point of losing me also. ‘There 
was plainly no hope of arousing the company to help; and, watching him with a 
corner of my eye, I saw him hesitate for a moment. The next, he had taken 
down his hat and his wig, which was of black horsehair; and I saw him draw from 
behind the settle a vast hooded great-coat and a small valise. “The devil!” 
thought I: “is the rascal going to follow me?” 

I was scarce clear of the inn before the limb of the law was at my heels. I 
saw his face plain in the moonlight; and the most resolute purpose showed in it, 
along with an unmoved composure. A chill went over me. “ This is no common 
adventure,” thinks I to myself. “You have got hold of a man of character, 
St. Ives! A bite-hard, a bull-dog, a weasel is on your trail ; and how are you to 
throw him off?” Who was he? By some of his expressions I judged he was a 
hanger-on of courts. But in what character had he followed the assizes? As a 
simple spectator, as a lawyer’s clerk, as a criminal himself, or—last and worst 
supposition—as a Bow-street “runner” ? 

The cart would wait for me, perhaps, half a mile down our onward road, which 
I was already following. And I told myself that in a few minutes’ walking, Bow- 
street “runner” or not, I should have him at my mercy. And then reflection 
came to me in time. Of all things, one was out of the question. Upon no 
account must this obtrusive fellow see the cart. Until I had killed or shook him 
off, I was quite divorced from my companions—alone, in the midst of England, on 
a frosty by-way leading whither I knew not, with a sleuth-hound at my heels, and 
never a friend but the holly-stick ! 

We came at the same time to a crossing of lanes. The branch to the left was 
overhung with trees, deeply sunken and dark. Not a ray of moonlight penetrated 
its recesses; and I took it at a venture. The wretch followed my example in 
silence ; and for some time we crunched together over frozen pools without a word. 
Then he found his voice, with a chuckle. 

“This is not the way to Mr. Merton’s,” said he. 

“No?” said I. “It is mine, however.” 

“ And therefore mine,” said he. 

Again we fell silent; and we may thus have covered half a mile before the 
lane, taking a sudden turn, brought us forth again into the moonshine. With his 
hooded great-coat on his back, his valise in his hand, his black wig adjusted, and 








footing it on the ice with a sort of sober doggedness of manner, my enemy was 
changed almost beyond recognition: changed in everything but a certain dry, 
polemical, pedantic air, that spoke of a sedentary occupation and high stools. I 
observed, too, that his valise was heavy; and, putting this and that together, hit 
upon a plan. 

“A seasonable night, sir,” said I. ‘What do you say to a bit of running? 
The frost has me by the toes.” 
“With all the pleasure in life,” says he. 
His voice seemed well assured, which pleased me little. However, there was 
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nothing else to try, except violence, for which it would always be too soon. I 
took to my heels, accordingly, he after me; and for some time the slapping of our 
feet on the hard road might have been heard a mile away. He had started a pace 
behind me, and he finished in the same position. For all his extra years and the 
weight of his valise, he had not lost a hair’s breadth. The devil might race him 
for me—I had enough of it! 

And, besides, to run so fast was contrary to my interests. We could not run 
long without arriving somewhere. At any moment we might turn a corner and find 
ourselves at the lodge-gate of some Squire Merton, in the midst of a village whose 
constable was sober, or in the hands of a patrol. There was no help for it—I 
must finish with him on the spot, as long as it was possible. I looked about me, 
and the place seemed suitable: never a light, never a house—nothing but stubble- 
fields, fallows, and a few stunted trees. I stopped and eyed him in the moonlight 
with an angry stare. 

“Enough of, this foolery!” said I. 

He had turned, and now faced me full, very pale, but with no sign of shrinking. 

“T am quite of your opinion,” said he. ‘ You have tried me at the running; 
you can try me next at the high jump. It will be all the same. It must end the 
one way.” 

I made my holly whistle about my head. 

“T believe you know what way!” said I. “We are alone, it is night, and I 
am wholly resolved. Are you not frightened ?” 

“No,” he said, “not in the smallest. I do not box, sir; but I am not a 
coward, as you may have supposed. Perhaps it will simplify our relations if I tell 
you at the outset that I walk armed.” 

Quick as lightning I made a feint at his head; as quickly he gave ground, and 
at the same time I saw a pistol glitter in his hand. 

_ “No more of that, Mr. French-Prisoner!” he said. “It will do me no good 
to have your death at my door.” 

“Faith, nor me either!” said I; and I lowered my stick and considered the 
man, not without a twinkle of admiration. ‘You see,” I said, ‘‘there is one 
consideration that you appear to overlook: there are a great many chances that 
your pistol may miss fire.” 

“JT have a pair,” he returned. ‘“ Never travel without a brace of barkers.” 

“JT make you my compliment,” said I. “You are able to take care of yourself, 
and that is a good trait. But, my good man! let us look at this matter 
dispassionately. You are not a coward, and no more am I; we are both men of 
excellent sense ; I have good reason, whatever it may be, to keep my concerns to 
myself and to walk alone. Now, I put it to you pointedly, am I likely to stand 
it? Am I likely to put up with your continued and—excuse me—highly impudent 
ingérence into my private affairs?” 

* Another French word,” says he composedly. 

“Oh! damn your French words!” cried I. ‘You seem to be a Frenchman 
yourself ! ” 

“JT have had many opportunities, by which I have profited,” he explained. 
“Few men are better acquainted with the similarities and differences, whether of 
idiom or accent, of the two languages.” 

“You are a pompous fellow, too!” said I. 

“Oh, I can make distinctions, sir,” says he. “I can talk with Bedfordshire 
peasants; and I can express myself becomingly, I hope, in the company of a 
gentleman of education like yourself,” 
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“If you set up to be a gentleman——” I began. 

“Pardon me,” he interrupted: “I make no such claim. I only see the nobility 
and gentry in the way of business. I am quite a plain person.” 

“For the Lord’s sake,” I exclaimed, ‘set my mind at rest upon one point. In 
the name of mystery, who and what are you?” 

“JT. .have no cause to be ashamed of my name, sir,” said he, “nor yet my 
trade.. I am Thomas Dudgeon, at your service, clerk to Mr. Daniel Romaine, 
solicitor of London; High Holborn is our address, sir.” 

It was only by the ecstasy of the relief that I knew how horribly I had been 
frightened. I flung my stick on the road. 

“Romaine?” I cried. “Daniel Romaine? An old hunks with a red face and 
a big head, and got up like a Quaker? My dear friend, to my arms!” 

“Keep back, I say!” said Dudgeon weakly. 

1 would not listen to him. With the end of my own alarm, I felt as if I must 
infallibly be at the end of all dangers likewise ; as if the pistol that he held in one 
hand were no more to be feared than the valise that he carried with the other, and 
now put up like a barrier against my advance. 

“Keep back, or I declare I will fire,” he was crying. ‘ Have a care, for God’s 
sake! My pistol——” 

He might scream as he pleased. Willy nilly, I folded him to my breast, I 
pressed him there, I kissed his ugly mug as it had never been kissed before and 
would never be kissed again; and in the doing so knocked his wig awry and _ his 
hat off. He bleated in my embrace; so bleats the sheep in the arms of the 
butcher. The whole thing, on looking back, appears incomparably reckless and 
absurd; I no better than a madman for offering to advance on Dudgeon, and he 
no better than a fool for not shooting me while I was about it. But all’s well that 
ends well; or, as the people in these days kept singing and whistling on the 
streets :-— 

‘*There’s a sweet little cherub that sits up aloft 
And looks out for the life of poor Jack.” 


“There!” said I, releasing him: a little, but still keeping my hands on his 
shoulders, “je vous ai bel et bien embrasse—and, as you would say, there is another 
French word.” With his wig over one eye, he looked incredibly rueful and put 
out. “Cheer up, Dudgeon; the ordeal is over, you shall be embraced no more. 
But do, first of all, for God’s sake, put away your pistol; you handle it as if it 
were.a cockatrice; some time or other, depend upon it, it will certainly go off. 
Here is your hat. No, let me put it on square, and the wig before it. Never 
suffer any stress of circumstances to come between you and the duty you owe to 
yourself. If you have nobody else to dress for, dress for God! 

Put your wig straight 
On your bald pate, 
Keep your chin scraped, 
And your figure draped. 


Can you match me that? ‘The whole duty of man in a quatrain! And remark, I 
do not set up to be a professionai bard ; these are the outpourings of a dilettante.” 
“ But, my dear sir!” he exclaimed. 


“ But, my dear sir!” I echoed, “ I will allow no man to interrupt the flow 


of my ideas. Give me your opinion on my quatrain, or I vow we shall have a 
quarrel of it.” 
“Certainly you are quite an original,” he said. 
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“ Quite,” said I; “and I believe I have my counterpart before me.” 
“Well, for a choice,” says he, smiling, “and whether for sense or poetry, 
give me 


‘** Worth makes the man, and want of it the fellow: 
The rest is all but leather and prunello.’ ” 


“Oh, but that’s not fair—that’s Pope! It’s not original, Dudgeon. Understand 
me,” said I, wringing his breast-button, “the first duty of all poetry is to be mine, 
sir—mine. Inspiration now swells in my bosom, because—to tell you the plain 
truth, and descend a little in style—I am devilish relieved at the turn things have 
taken. So, I daresay, are you yourself, Dudgeon, if you would only allow it. And 
a propos, \et me ask you a home question. Between friends, have you ever fired 
that pistol ?” 

“Why, yes, sir,” he replied. ‘ Twice—at hedgesparrows.” 

“And you would have fired at me, you bloody-minded man?” I cried. 

“Tf you go to that, you seemed mighty reckless with your stick,” said 
Dudgeon. 

“Did I indeed? Well, well, ’tis all past history; ancient as King Pharamond 
—which is another French word, if you cared to accumulate more evidence,” 
says I. ‘But happily we are now the best of friends, and have all our interests 
in common.” 

“Vou go a little too fast, if you'll excuse me, Mr. -—2: I do not know your 
name, that I am aware,” said Dudgeon. 

“No, to be sure!” said I. “Never heard of it!” 

“ A word of explanation——” he began. 

“No, Dudgeon!” I interrupted. “Be practical; I know what you want, and 
the name of it is supper. Rien ne creuse comme lémotion, I am hungry myself, 
and yet I am more accustomed to warlike palpitations than you, who are but a 
hunter of hedgesparrows. Let me look at your face critically: your bill of fare is 
three slices of cold rare roast beef, a Welsh rabbit, a pot of stout, and a glass or 
two of sound tawny port, old in bottle—the right milk of Englishmen.” Methought 
there seemed a brightening in his eye and a melting about his mouth at this 
enumeration. 

“The night is young,” I continued; “not much past eleven, for a wager. 
Where can we find a good inn? And remark that I say good, for the port must 
be up to the occasion—not a headache in a pipe of it.” 

“Really, sir,” he said, smiling a little, “ you have a way of carrying things 

“Will nothing make you stick to the subject?” I cried; “you have the most 
irrelevant mind! How do you expect to rise in your profession? The inn?” 

“Well, I will say you are a facetious gentleman!” said he. “You must have 
your way, I see. We are not three miles from Bedford by this very road.” 

“Done!” cried I. ‘“ Bedford be it!” 

I tucked his arm under mine, possessed myself of the valise, and walked him 
off unresisting. Presently we came to an open piece of country lying a thought 
down hill. The road was smooth and free of ice, the moonshine thin and bright 
over the meadows and the leafless trees. I was now honestly done with the 
purgatory of the covered cart; I was close to my great-uncle’s; I had no more 
fear of Mr. Dudgeon ; which were all grounds enough for jollity. And I was aware, 
besides, of us two as of a pair of tiny and solitary dolls under the vast frosty 
cupola of the midnight ; the rooms decked, the moon burnished, the least of the 
stars lighted, the floor swept and waxed, and nothing wanting but for the band to 
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strike up and the dancing to begin. In the exhilaration of my heart I took the 
music on myself— 
‘* Merrily danced the Quaker’s wife, 
And merrily danced the Quaker.” 


I broke into that animated and appropriate air, clapped my arm about Dudgeon’s 
waist, and away down the hill at a dancing step! He hung back a little at the 
start, but the impulse of the tune, the night, and my example, were not to be 
resisted. A man made of putty must have danced, and even Dudgeon showed 
himself to be a human being. Higher and higher were the capers that we cut ; 
the moon repeated in shadow our antic footsteps and gestures; and it came over 
my mind of a sudden—really like balm—what appearance of man I was dancing 
with, what a long bilious countenance he had shown under his shaven pate, and 
what a world of trouble the rascal had given me in the immediate past. 

Presently we began to see the lights of Bedford. My Puritanic companion 
stopped and disengaged himself. 

“This is a trifle zxfra dig., sir, is it not?” said he. ‘A party might suppose 
we had been drinking.” 

“And so you shall be, Dudgeon,” said I. “You shall not only be drinking, 
you old hypocrite, but you shall be drunk—dead drunk, sir—and the boots shall 
put you to bed! We'll warn him when we go in. Never neglect a precaution ; 
never put off till to-morrow what you can do to-day!” 

But he had no more frivolity to complain of. We finished our stage and came 
to the inn-door with decorum, to find the house still alight and in a bustle with 
many late arrivals; to give our orders with a prompt severity which ensured 
obedience, and to be served soon after at a side table, close to the fire and in a 
blaze of candle-light, with such a meal as I had been dreaming of for days past. 
For days, you are to remember, I had been skulking in the covered cart, a prey 
to cold, hunger, and an accumulation of discomforts that might have daunted the 
most brave; and the white table napery, the bright crystal, the reverberation of 
the fire, the red curtains, the Turkey carpet, the portraits on the coffee-room wall, 
the placid faces of the two or three late guests who were silently prolonging the 
pleasures of digestion, and (last, but not by any means least) a glass of an excellent 
light dry port, put me in a humour only to be described as heavenly. The thought 
of the Colonel, of how he would have enjoyed this snug room and roaring fire, and 
of his cold grave in the wood by Market Bosworth, lingered on my palate, a mari 
aligua, like an after-taste, but was not able—I say it with shame—entirely to dispel 
my self-complacency. After all, in this world every dog hangs by its own tail. I 
was a free adventurer, who had just brought to a successful end—or, at least, 
within view of it—an adventure very difficult and alarming; and I looked across 
at Mr. Dudgeon, as the port rose to his cheeks, and a smile, that was semi- 
confidential and a trifle foolish, began to play upon his leathery features, not only 
with composure, but with a suspicion of kindness. The rascal had been brave, a 
quality for which I would value the devil; and if he had been pertinacious in the 
beginning, he had more than made up for it before the end. 

“And now, Dudgeon, to explain,” I began. “I know your master, he knows 
me, and he knows and approves of my errand. So much I may tell you, that I 
am on my way to Amersham Place.” 

“Oho!” quoth Dudgeon, “I begin to see.” 

“T am heartily glad of it,” said I, passing the bottle, “ because that is about 
all I can tell you. You must take my word for the remainder. Either believe 
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me, or don’t. If you don’t, let’s take a chaise; you can carry me to-morrow to 
High Holborn, and confront me with Mr. Romaine; the result of which will be 
to set your mind at rest—and to make the holiest disorder in your master’s plans. 
If I judge you aright (for I find you a shrewd fellow), this will not be at all to 
your mind. You know what a subordinate gets by officiousness; if I can trust 
my memory, old Romaine has not at all the face that I should care to see in 
anger ; and I venture to predict surprising results upon your weekly salary—if you 
are paid by the week, that is. In short, let me go free, and ’tis an end of the 
matter; take me to London, and ’tis only a beginning—and, by my opinion, a 
beginning of troubles. You can take your choice.” 

“And that is soon taken,” said he. “Go to Amersham to-morrow, or go to 
the devil if you prefer—I wash my hands of you and the whole transaction. No, 
you don’t find me putting my head in between Romaine and a client! A good 
man of business, sir, but hard as millstone grit. I might get the sack, and I 
shouldn’t wonder! But, it’s a pity, too,” he added, and sighed, shook his head, 
and took his glass off sadly. 

“That reminds me,” said I. “I have a great curiosity, and you can satisfy it. 
Why were you so forward to meddle with poor Mr. Dubois? Why did you 
transfer your attentions to me? And generally, what induced you to make yourself 
such a nuisance ?” 

He blushed deeply. 

“Why, sir,” says he, “there zs such a thing as patriotism, I hope.” 


RosBert Louis STEVENSON. 


(Zo be continued.) 











THE MAJOR TACTICS OF CHESS. 

PART I. 
— 6 HESS is a subject which, from remote antiquity, has commanded 
* the attention and compelled, to a degree, the admiration of the 
ablest thinkers. Incomprehensible to the layman, and full of 
difficulty even to the proficient, the complexities produced by the 
movements on a plane figure subdivided into sixty-four equal 
squares of a few bits of bone or wooden automata, have excited, 
in all ages, the wonder of the savant, the enthusiasm of the artist 
and the keen interest of the soldier. 

Petroff, gazing at these little toys aligned upon the surface of the chessboard, 
discerned, with amazement equalled only by his delight, that what the uninitiated 
regarded as a game, or merely as an esthetic and pleasing form of recreation, was 
in reality a great mathematical proposition, ranking “not lower than the integral 
calculus.” 

Anderssen, elaborating the idea of the famous Russian geometer, detected in 
the demonstration “intricacies beyond anything known in the most abstruse 
mathematics” ; and Leibnitz, summing up the whole proposition, declared, “ Chess 
is an exact science.” 

The genius of Vida caught from the evolutions of Knight, King and Pawn the 
theme for an epic poem; Franklin discovered that “many high principles of the 
moral order are to be learned from its practice”; and every great captain from 
Timour to Von Moltke has commended constant study of the problems of the 
chessboard to the student of military art and science. 

But in these modern days of materialistic impulses and tendencies sentiment is 
at a discount; the panegyrics.of the philosopher, the poet and the historian are 
not current at their face value, and the parity of a thing with the times is 
maintained only by a satisfying answer to the query, “Is the thing of practical 
utility ?” 

“Chess,” writes Buckle, “is the gymnasium for the mind; it does for the 
brain what athletics does for the body.” In a general sense, this reply by the 
author of the “ History of Civilisation,” himself, one of the most famous chessplayers 


of his day, is perhaps satisfactory, but in these utilitarian times a more specific answer 
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may well be demanded. This specific answer the writer of this article, in all 
modesty, but with entire confidence, takes it upon himself to give. 

As a preface to the answer, we call attention to the fact that, while the 
acquisition of knowledge and the development of a sound and accurate understanding 
in the individual are essential to the prosperity, happiness and safety of a people, 
the vast majority of mankind prefer entertainment to instruction. We would also 
point out that, to those who properly read and digest the theory of chessplay, 
beginning with “The Minor Tactics of Chess,” it will be obvious that the systematic 
study of that science will conduce to the development of the powers of logical 
deduction, accuracy and depth of reasoning, fertility of idea and elegance and 
ingenuity in calculating cause and effect. We admit, however, that the same 
results may be obtained by the study of logic, mathematics and like sciences, but 
we contend that the practical utility of chess resides in this: that whereas the study 
of the abstruse sciences is harsh, dry and repugnant to the masses, the study and 
practice of chess is pleasing, facile, not less instructive, and therefore as a medium 
for inculcating principles of the moral order it should receive the approbation of 
educators the world over. 

On the other hand, we recognise that although the first book ever printed was 
“ye Arte and Playe of y® Chesse,” and that since then a greater number of works 
have been published on that subject than on any other with the sole exception of 
religion, no man, as yet, has ever classified the knowledge derived from thousands 
of years of experience, or deduced therefrom those principles which when properly 
formulated must constitute the basis of chess science. Consequently all current 
chess literature is either historical or analytical. No textbook exists which defines 
the fundamental law of what Leibnitz declared to be “an exact science,” exploits 
its principles, and describes those processes whereby the operation of this law may 
be detected and these principles systematically applied to any situation possible on 
the chessboard. 

Chess knowledge and consequently chess literature are to-day in the bow-and 
arrow period. There have lived and there are living to-day great chessplayers, but 
there are not, and never have been, great chess writers. The best practical chess 
players either did not or could not write books; and those who did write books 
treated the subject from the analytical or historical rather than from the scientific 
standpoint. 

The great chess master in playing his game over the board illustrates the 
principles of chess science. A careful study and comparison of the best recorded 
play will disclose the fact that every game of chess is won or lost, according as the 
basic law of the science is observed or violated. 

To interpret this basic law, to formulate the principles deducible therefrom, and 
to describe the processes by which it may be applied to any situation on the 
chessboard, is the purpose of the new theory which had its rudimentary exposition 
in “The Minor Tactics of Chess.” 

That branch of the science which, in contradistinction to Minor Tactics and 
Grand Tactics, the writer has denominated the Major Tactics of Chess, deals 
exclusively with those calculations of time, locality and force, which, in the parlance 
of the chessplayer, are known as “Combinations for the gain of adverse material.’ 
The movement of any given chess piece, or of any number of chess pieces, in 
conformity with the laws of Major Tactics, is, in this theory, called an “ Evolution.” 
The object of an evolution is always to reduce the number of the adverse chess 
pieces, and never to capture the adverse King, or to promote a Pawn. The prime 
object of Major Tactics is, always, the winning of adverse pieces, no matter whether 
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such gain of material wins or loses the game. When the gain of adverse material 
ensures also the winning of the game, the process rises to a dignity beyond that 
of a mere evolution and enters into the domain of Grand ‘Tactics. 

Major Tactics furthermore differs both from Minor: Tactics and from Grand 
Tactics in this: that in every proposition of Major ‘Tactics the elements of time, 
locality and force are determinate, and the proposition can be mathematically 
demonstrated ; whereas in Minor Tactics the element of time, and in Grand Tactics 
the elements both of time and of force, are often indeterminate, and problems are 
presented which are not to be solved by rules or formule. There is a radical 
distinction, however, between Major Tactics and the other branches of the science 
of Chess Strategetics. Minor Tactics comprehends all the kindred pieces as an 
entirety, and as co-operating with one another as a unit; Grand Tactics contemplates 
all the kindred pieces acting as a unit against all the adverse pieces regarded also 
as a unit; Major Tactics never contemplates all, or even any considerable number 
of the kindred pieces, as acting together, but deals exclusively with those details of 
position which are not treated either in Minor or in Grand Tactics. But, whatever 
differences exist, there is one common bond that unites these three branches in a 
consistent whole. Each is governed by principles peculiar to itself, but all are 
dominated by the basic law of. strategetics, which, in every situation that arises 
on the chessboard, will harmonise all the special principles applicable to the 
situation, and suggest the only correct course of procedure—namely, the best move. 

The Major Tactics of Chess may be defined as that branch of Chess Strategetics 
which teaches how properly to direct the evolutions of each integer of chess 
force, either alone or combined with any other integer, and opposed by any adverse 
integer of chess force, itself either alone or combined with any other adverse 
integer. These integers are divided into six classes: the Pawn, the King, the 
Knight, the Bishop, the Rook and the Queen. Any one of these may properly 
be combined with any other, and the principle upon which such a combination is 
based governs all positions in which these same integers are combined. This 
principle always assumes a form similar to that of a geometric theorem, and is 
susceptible of exact demonstration. 

The force and movement of every chess integer, whether. it acts alone or in 
combination, are expressed in a specific geometric figure. Thus, taking the point 
occupied by the Knight as a centre, the eight points open to his movement are 
the vertices of an octagon. ‘Taking the point occupied by the Bishop as a centre, 
his lines of movement describe two or more right-angled triangles. Taking the 
point occupied by the Rook as a centre, its lines of movement describe two or 
more quadrilaterals, each having one angle in common. ‘The lines of movement 
of the Queen describe a figure resulting from the union, at a common centre, of 
the geometric figures of the Rook and the Bishop. The King’s lines of movement 
describe a rectangle of which the point occupied by the King is the centre; and 
the combined lines of force and movement of the Pawn describe an equilateral 
triangle of which the point occupied by the Pawn is the vertex. 

To illustrate the practical utility of Major Tactics the following propositions, 
with their demonstrations, are presented for consideration :— 

A principle governing a situation of common occurrence (expressed in terms 
whose meaning will be explained in the demonstration below) is this: A Pawn 
queens without capture against a Knight, if, in general, the Knight is situated 
(1) without the corresponding Knight’s octagon, or (2) within the corresponding 
Knight’s octagon, but without the Knight’s octagon of next lower radius, and on a 
square of opposite colour to the square occupied by the Pawn. 
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In the diagram, Fig. 1, take the queening point (0) of the Pawn as a centre, 
and make a Knight’s moves to B, Cc, D and E; connect these points by straight 
lines, and draw the vertical lines BA and EF; then the figure ABC DEF (or 1-1) 
is part of an eight-sided figure which 
may be called, for brevity’s sake, a 
Knight’s octagon of single radius. 
Similarly describe the figure GHIJK 
(or 2-2) whose sides are parallel to 
those of the figure 1-1, but whose 
vertices are two Knight’s . moves 
distant from o; this figure may bé 
called a Knight’s octagon of double 
| 7 radius. 

a rs Now, if the reader will examine 
in detail the situation of Fig. 1, 
supposing the Pawn to have the first 
move, he will find, first, that a Knight 
situated anywhere within the octagon 
1-1, provided it be not ex Prise to 
the Pawn (an assumption common to 
| | all situations), nor at K. B.8 or Q.8 
Fig. 1. (an exception peculiar to this situation), 
will be able to stop the Pawn, either 
by preventing it from queening, or by capturing it after it has queened ; secondly, 
that a Knight situated anywhere without the octagon 1-1 will be unable to stop the 
Pawn; and thirdly, that a Knight situated anywhere between the octagons 1-1 and 
2-2 will be able to stop the Pawn if it starts from a square of the same colour 
(white, in this instance) as that which is occupied by the Pawn, but unable to do 
so if it starts from a square of the 
opposite colour (in this instance, . | 
black). : i | | tas 

From Fig. 2 it is apparent that 
parts of four Knight’s octagons can z 
be drawn on the surface of the chess- 
board, and the perimeter of a fifth . 
may be considered as passing through 
the lower left-hand corner. In this ; 
diagram the Pawn is understood to 
start from a square in the King’s | 
Rook’s file. 
If the Pawn starts from K. R. 6, wa 
a black square, having two moves to ’ 
make in reaching the queening point, 
the Knight must be situated, as in 
Fig. 1, within the octagon of single 
radius, 1-1, or on a black square 
between the octagon of single radius, 
I-1, and the octagon of double radius, 2-2. If the Pawn starts from K.R.5, 
a white square, having three moves to make, the Knight must be situated within 
the octagon of double radius, 2-2, or on a white square between the octagon 
of double radius, 2-2, and the octagon of triple radius, 3-3. The reader should 
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study the situation and satisfy himself of the truth of this statement and of the 
statements that follow. If the Pawn starts from K.R. 4, a black square, having 
four moves to make, the Knight must be situated within the octagon of triple 
radius, 3-3, or on a black square between the octagon of triple radius, 3-3, and 
the octagon of quadruple radius, 4-4. If the Pawn starts from K. R. 3, a white 
square, having five moves to make, the Knight must be situated within the octagon 
of quadruple radius, 4-4, or on a white square between the octagon of quadruple 
radius, 4-4, and the octagon of quintuple radius, 5. In this case it appears that 
the only square from which the Knight cannot stop the Pawn is Q.R.1. If the 
Pawn starts from K.R. 2, it may advance two squares on the first move, and the 
conditions are precisely the same as if it starts from K. R. 3. Still another Knight’s 
octagon may be imagined to exist on the board—namely, the octagon of null 
radius, or simply the queening point, o, which is the centre of each of the other 
octagons. This being understood, it follows that if the Pawn starts from K. R. 7, 
a white square, having one move to make, the Knight must be situated within the 
octagon of null radius, o (that is, at K.R.8), or on a white square between the 
octagon of null radius, 0, and the octagon of single radius, 1-1 (that is, at 
K. Kt. 6 or K. B. 7). 

From these data a general law may be deduced. In order to abbreviate the 
enunciation of the law, it is well to lay down these definitions: By “the Knight’s 
octagon corresponding to a Pawn” is meant the Knight’s octagon whose centre is 
the queening point of the Pawn, and whose radius consists of a number of Knight’s 
moves equal to the number of moves to be made by the Pawn in reaching its 
queening point; and by “the Knight’s octagon of next lower radius” is meant the 
Knight’s octagon whose centre is the queening point of the Pawn, and whose radius 
consists of a number of Knight’s moves one less than the number of moves to be 
made by the Pawn in reaching its queening point. The law is, then, as follows: 
A Knight can stop a Pawn that has the first move and is advancing to queen, if 
the Knight is situated between the Knight’s octagon corresponding to the Pawn 
and the Knight’s octagon of next lower radius, and on a square of the same colour 
as that which is occupied by the Pawn, or if the Knight is situated within the 
Knight’s octagon of next lower radius; provided, however, that the Knight be not 
initially en prise to the Pawn, nor, if the Pawn is at its sixth square, en prise to 
the Pawn after its first move. 

Finally, taking the reverse of this law, we arrive at the original proposition which 
was to be demonstrated. An interesting illustration of the foregoing will be found 
in the diagram opposite (Fig. 3). 

The game proceeded as follows : 


WHITE. BLACK. 
to KE 20K. 3. 1. Q.R. P. one. 
2. Kt to GQ: 5. 2. K. B. P. queens. 
3. .Kti 40 B. 7:<ck.). %;. tO Bas it 
4. P. checks. 4. K. to Kt. 2. 
5. P. queens. 5. Q. to K. B. 1 (ck.). 
6. Q. takes Q. 6. K. takes Q. " 
7. Kt. checks, arrests the march of the Pawn and draws the game. 


From the standpoint of strategetics this is properly a position of Grand Tactics. 
White is on the defensive and Black is advancing to victory on a logistic line of 
manoeuvre: 7.¢. Black is planning to gain a winning superiority in material by 
uniting what remains of his original force to a hypothetical reinforcement about to 
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enter upon the field through the promotion of his K. B. P. or Q.R.P. Obviously, 
the White Knight is unable to prevent the queening of both these pawns, because 
it is a principle of Major ‘Tactics that: Given two or more points, simultaneously 
attacked by different adverse pieces, 
the value of one of the latter being 
& less than the combined value of the 

two or more given points, then the 
position, if defended only by a single 
| | Knight or by a_ single Pawn, is 
@/ a untenable. 

In the above position Black is 
attacking the White points K.B.1 
and Q.R.1 with different pieces. 
+ The White Knight being the sole 
Ss defence of these two points, they are 
untenable; and consequently Black 
will carry the position, and thus by 
























































4 promoting a Pawn form a junction 

with the hypothetical kindred force 

3) which, in the form of a Queen, will 

at once enter into active participation 

Fig. 3.—White to play and draw. in the battle and quickly decide the 
issue. 


The defensive, therefore, being of no avail, it is obvious that White’s only 
resource lies in assuming the offensive. Now, Black threatening to establish a 
line of operations, White’s counter-attack in this position is necessarily dominated 
by the following principle of strategetics: An adverse line of manceuvre having 
been established, always oppose it with a counter line of manceuvre, preferably of 
a higher class. The highest class of 
lines of manceuvre is the strategic, | T 
and its legitimate result is the check- 
mate of the adverse King. Obviously, 
in this position the strategic line of | 
manceuvre is not available to White, | = 
for it is a proposition of strategetics ee ae 
that a King, a Pawn and a Knight 7 KR 
combined can give checkmate only i 
when the adverse King is posted at 
K.R.1, Q.R.1, K.R.8 or O.R.8. | 

The object of the tactical line | i | “7 
manceuvre is the gain of sufficient ‘. | 
adverse material to compensate for or y 
the loss sustained through the success 
of the adverse attack. It is equally | | 
obvious that the tactical line of | 
manceuvre in this position is also 
unavailable to White, for no Black 
pieces remain the capture of which can compensate for the queening of a Black 
Pawn. Consequently, as White must adopt a line of manceuvre, and as only the 
logistic line remains, it is clear that he must perforce adopt it—é.e. he must queen 
his K.P. in time to compensate for the queening of the Black Pawn. ‘This is 
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his only chance of success, and if it fails his game is lost. It is easy to see, from 
a study of the position, that White’s first two moves are not only brilliant but 
scientifically correct. Black replies with equal accuracy, and the play to Black’s 
sixth move is practically forced. Here, however, Black, by compelling the exchange 
of Queens, virtually admits the validity of White’s strategy, reduces the position 
to one of Major Tactics, ze. of Knight v. Pawn, and the game is drawn by the 
operation of the principles already laid down. 

The Knight’s octagon proper, 7.e. that geometric figure which is a prime factor 
in all calculations involving the Knight’s action, is depicted in Fig. 4. This figure 
should be combined with the geometric figures peculiar to any other integer of 
force whenever the latter is employed with the Knight in the same evolution. 

The combination of the Knight’s octagon with the geometric figures peculiar to 
other integers of force is illustrated in diagram No. 5. The position occurred in a 
game between the writer and a Boston expert. 


WHITE. BLACK. 
i htato 0: B-4. 1 -P. to QO. 3. 
2. Kt. takes Kt. 2. ©. to Bo B.4. 
3. Kt. (K.:§) to B.7 (ck). 3:-&. to Oi. 
4. B. 10°. Kt: 4. 4. Q. takes B. 
S$, Ke to" RK. 5) (CK). 5. P. takes Kt. 


White mates in three moves. 


In this position the Black King and K.R., together with the White Kt. at 
K. Kt. 5, are situated on the perimeter of the same Knight’s octagon. Black thus 
being exposed to the loss of a Rook, 
what is termed, in this theory, a Major 
@ eb Tactical defect exists in his game. 

| ‘True, the Prime Tactical Point (White 
aia ai2 &i2 K. B. 7) is supported by the Black Kt. 
= at K.4; but it so happens that the 
Black Kt. at K.4 and the B. at 
aeew eens Oemier Smee s Q. R. 4, together with. the White Kt. 




















a ys ia) @ at Q. 2, are also situated on the peri- 
——;—__{—{ meter of another Knight’s octagon. 


In this case, however, the Prime 
{||} Tactical Point (White Q. B. 4) is open 








Qiwlaiw to White, for the Black Knight cannot 
defend two points (ze. K.B.7 and 
8 &) Alala Q. B. 4) on account of the principle 





before laid down, and the defence of 
the Black Queen is neutralised by 
the attack of the White Queen. Con- 
sequently Black has two Major 
Tactical defects in his position com- 
bined with a strategic defect, inasmuch as he is menaced with checkmate if the 
White Kt. enters at K.B.7. After White’s first move Black’s game is lost, and 
his reply is probably immaterial. Had Black taken the White Kt. on his second 
move, his K. and Q. would have become posted upon one side of a Rook’s 
quadrilateral, with the Prime Tactical. Point (White Q.1) contained in the same 
side, thus creating another Major ‘Tactical defect fatal in itself. On his third move 
Black located both his K. and Q. on the same side of a Bishop’s triangle, with 
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Fig. 5. 
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the Prime Tactical Point (White’s K. Kt.4) also contained in the same side. 
This point was defended by the Black Queen; nevertheless on his next move 
White occupied it with his K. B., for when Black replied Q. x B. his Q. and K. 
and the White Kt. at K.B.7 became located on the perimeter of the same 
Knight’s octagon. ‘True, again, the Prime Tactical Point (Black’s K.4) was 
j supported by the Black Q.P., but White nevertheless occupied it with his Kt., 
because upon the Black Q.P. taking the Knight, the Black Point K.3 was 
i converted into a Prime Strategic Point, and the checkmate of the Black K. was at 
once announced. 

In bringing to a close the consideration of the Major Tactics of the Knight 
this general principle governing its evolutions may be laid down: Given a Knight’s 
octagon, the perimeter occupied by two or more adverse pieces of superior value, 
or by one adverse piece of superior value and one or more undefended adverse 
pieces of equal or inferior value all of which cannot mutually sustain each other in 
one move, or by two or more undefended adverse pieces of equal or inferior value 
all of which cannot mutually sustain each other in one move, then a Knight 
situated on the perimeter of the given Knight’s octagon and having the move may 
make a gain of adverse material. 

FRANKLIN K. Younc. 


Be sad 


HEN Death, in sombre garment clad, 
Without stood waiting on thy stair, 
I wept and wailed, ‘‘ My God, O spare 
1») 


Her tender life ! He heard my prayer, 
And I was glad. 


Yet better ’twere the churchyard sod 
Above thy body had been piled : 
Unspotted then, and undefiled, 
Thy soul like that of sweetest child 
Had sped to God. 


' What though forlorn I'd wept thee dead : 
My grief with shame had had no part ! 
Now at thy name my blushes start, 
And when I think of what thou art 

I bend my head. 


Like children, oft we make request 
For that which would but work our woe ; 
But God His own wise ends doth know, 
And oft, when seeming deaf, doth show 


His mercy best. 


WILL HI-t. 























MARIE’S STORY. 


OW angry we were with the Prussians when the war broke 
out in 1870, and how we despised them! We who lived 
in Ablis knew all about the matter, and how the Prussians 
had threatened us, and how their king had spat upon our 
flag! We read of it all, and those of us who had known a 

Prussian went to mass so that this sin should be forgiven ; 

as for me, I knew none of these creatures, but I went to 

pray to the Holy Mother that she would destroy all of 
them, for they were enemies of dear France. 

There were only nine hundred people altogether in Ablis before the fire,* and 
more than half of the young men were called out to join the grand army which 
was to march to Berlin. There was much sorrowing and much rejoicing when 
they left Ablis ; the lads rejoicing because they were going to humble the Prussians, 
and the women weeping at the parting. Not that we thought there would be any 
danger, for the Prussians were always pigs who would run away when our gallant 
armies marched on them; besides, our Emperor had thousands of that terrible 
weapon, the mitrailleuse, which would destroy whole regiments at a mile off. One 
had but to turn a handle, and ézf/—the Prussians would fall to the earth in long 
rows. Our lads would cut down the enemy as they reaped the corn at home. 
We saw pictures in the Paris journals showing just how it would be done, and I 
wished—oh, how I wished that I could be a soldier and turn a handle and kill a 
regiment of the pigs ! 

And yet I wept when I had to say farewell to my brother Theodore. We had 
never been parted before, and I could not bear to think that I should not see him 
when it was time to say “ good-night,” or be able to call to him in the morning, 
“Lazy one, the morning will turn to night while you are snoring!” before he 
would come down yawning, and stretching his great limbs. Ah! we were so fond 
of him—mother, and father, and I—so proud of him, too; for he was so good, 
though he did like sleep ; and when he did get to work there was no one in the 
village worked harder than he. And when I stood beside him weeping, Pierre 
Dubond, who had come to bid him farewell, whispered that he would gladly go 
with Theodore if I would weep over him so and be as sorry to part from him. But 
just then I felt that I could not weep for any one but Theodore ; it was only my 
brother that filled my heart, and Pierre and Joseph Dubond had no place there. 

And yet for months past I had been asking my heart which it cared for most, 
Pierre or Joseph; I liked them both, and Sunday after Sunday they had both 








* Ablis was burnt by the Prussians, as described hereafter. 
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waited after mass to walk home with me, and both had brought my mother 
presents when they had been to the town, and Pierre had given my father a 
beautiful pipe, and Joseph had given him a picture—a battle picture: my father 
had been a soldier, and he was so pleased with this gift that he said at once that 
Joseph would be the husband for me. But I liked them both. 

Pierre was so gay, always laughing and joking; it was impossible to be sad 
when one was with him. As for Joseph, he was quiet and thoughtful, but his 
words were always so sweet; he never frowned or got angry, as Pierre did some- 
times, never grumbled when things went wrong on his father’s farm ; and when he 
was with me it was like the hush before the night falls, when one’s soul thinks of 
heaven, and the Holy Mother, and the goodness that is for us all 

Neither Pierre nor Joseph was called to join the Grand Army; they were 
exempt, and they went with me to the railway station, which was a long walk 
away, to see Theodore get into the train that would take him to Paris, where he 
was to join his depot, and be sent, so he said, from there to his regiment, which 
was about to march on Berlin. 

We all sang, as we marched down the road, songs of war, songs which made 
me long to go to Berlin with Theodore, songs which sent the blood throbbing 
through my veins until I was mad with anger against the Prussians. ‘Then we 
had to say good-bye, and I saw the train bear my brother away from me, and I 
hated the Prussians worse than ever that they should tear our Theodore from us ; 
and I thought of my father and mother weeping for him in that lonely little 
farmhouse, and I prayed with all my strength that the good God should send 
down fire from heaven and consume all those wicked enemies of ours who brought 
about such misery. Then slowly we tramped home again, many of us from our 
village ; and Pierre and Joseph walked one on either side of me, and Pierre tried 
to be merry, thinking that his jests would cheer me; but my heart was sore, and 
they fell on it heavily and made it ache the more. Joseph said nothing, but held 
my hand. When we reached home Pierre bade me cheer up, for he loved me 
dearly ; but Joseph whispered only that Theodore was so brave and true that 
there was no one like him, and though the words made me weep the more, I 
was comforted that others should love our brave Theodore and miss him, and I 
thought that next to my brother and my dear parents I loved Joseph the most. 

Then each day after they came to our house, and they helped my father on 
the farm when they had done their own work, and told us all the news of the 
war—how the traitor Bavarians had turned against us, and how all the southern 
Germans who had hated and fought against the Prussians had now joined them 
because they feared us so much. And then came the tidings that our army was on 
German soil, and my father made the neighbours come in and have supper and 
drink to Theodore’s health, and to the health of all the gallant lads who had left 
Ablis to fight for their country ! 

Later on we heard that our soldiers had recrossed the frontier; and we could 
not understand why they had done so instead of marching forward to Berlin, until 
my father told us that it was sometimes wise to seem to retreat in order to draw 
the enemy from a strong position, so that those who appeared to fly could tura 
and destroy those who followed them when the right moment arrived ; and that was 
what our generals were doing, he said. 

But there followed rumours of defeat and of losses. ‘True, there came at first 
accounts of brave victories, but after them came the sad news that our soldiers 
were retreating, retreating, ever retreating ! 

“One does not always retreat to defeat the enemy!” my father would say 
VoL. XI.—No. 47. 27 
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gloomily ; and the hot days of summer seemed never-ending when we had no news 
of Theodore. Sometimes, just at first, letters came, but after a while none at all. 
He was with the army commanded by Marshal Bazaine, and we read of the 
awful battles before Metz, where our men sometimes did wonders, driving the 
enemy before them like chaff, and only needing a leader to force them from our 
country altogether. But although they won their battles, still they retreated, until 
at length we heard that they were shut up in Metz! 

A Frenchman must advance, or he will throw away his sword!” said my 
father ; and his words came to be true, as we knew. on that sorrowful 27th of 
October. 

But that time of waiting, not knowing whether Theodore was alive, or a saint 
in heaven, or whether he was lying wounded, lonely and wretched, or if he was 
still able to fire upon the enemies of his country, the foes of his forefathers, the 
Prussians who desecrated the soil of France and feared nothing of the wrath of 
the good God! 

Ill tidings followed on the heels of those before them: we learned that hordes 
of savage Germans were overrunning the country, cruel and merciless ; savage boors 
who worshipped no God ; lost atheists and unbelievers who desecrated our churches, 
turning them into barracks and stables, who swarmed in countless thousands into 
France, until at last it was said that they were marching upon us—upon Ablis ! 

The Government at Tours on the 1st of October called upon all Frenchmen to 
take up arms; and my father and others who had been soldiers drilled the young 
men of our village every evening after the day’s work was over, and the women 
would look on and learn the words of command until we knew how to wheel and 
turn or deploy as well as our men. Pierre and Joseph both drilled well, and 
there were not wanting guns for all who could handle them. Poor weapons they 
were against the modern breechloaders, my father would say; but that would 
make victory all the brighter! A few victories over the Germans, and all France 
would rise and sweep the enemy into the sea; and if every village and every town 
offered such resistance the foe would grow tired of always fighting, always losing men 
—so said my father. 

But he did not mean to march out and offer battle: it would be folly, he 
said, to pit raw volunteers against tried soldiers, even though the volunteers were 
Frenchmen and the others only Germans. He proposed to harass the enemy, cut 
off their supplies, starve them, keep them constantly in fear of a surprise, attack 
them in ambush, advance, strike, retreat, and be ready to strike again so quickly 
that the heaviest blow should be given and never returned. That is the art of 
war, he told those whom he drilled—risk little and strike hard until the right time 
comes, and then risk all, risk every life, march then to victory, but die rather 
than retreat ! 

Our francs-tireurs were joined by others from neighbouring villages, until they 
made a regiment of about three hundred in all, commanded by an old soldier who 
had been in Mexico, in Algeria—everywhere where the men of France have wrestled 
with death. My father was an officer, a sous-lieutenant, and I longed to see him 
in the uniform which the Government promised to send’ for all men who took up 
arms, but which never came. As it was, the francs-tireurs were in blouses such as 
they wore in the field, but each wore a cockade, to show that he was a labourer 
for the field of battle. 

When the news came that the Germans were marching upon our village, the 
young men wished to take up arms and go to meet them, but my father counselled 
otherwise. He said that the francs-tireurs must assemble a little distance off, and 
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“Pierre and Joseph walked one on either side of me.” 


wait until night came, and then surprise the enemy: this would be a_ glorious 
opportunity of striking terror into the hearts of the Prussians and their king, and 
the success would fire the whole country. And so it was agreed; and when, on a 
bright autumn afternoon, a squadron of hussars and a company of infantry marched 
up the village street, they found but the women and boys and a few old men in 
the fields or in the village. 

“Where are the men?” demanded their captain, a great bearded giant, so 
haughtily that I could have struck him in his face although I had died the next 
minute for it; but I thought of the night that was coming, and my father and Pierre 
and Joseph looking along their guns, and my face burned with joy because of the 
coming fate for the savages, and I said nothing, and some of our women replied 
that the men had all gone to the wars. 

The Germans fastened their horses in our stables, and sat down at our tables, 
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and ate up what we had worked so hard for, three of them coming to our house. 
They were not rude to my mother nor to me, but they laughed and joked in our 
house of sorrow, and ate until it seemed they would ruin us; but we said nothing, 
but gave them all they asked for and waited for the night. 

Then’ before the sun was down I went into the orchard, for I could not bear 
to look upon these great strong men so full of life and think that they must soon 
be cold and dead. i tried to remember that they deserved to die for coming into 
our France, but after a while I began to wonder whether they too had sisters, or 
—or—friends that felt towards them as I felt to Pierre and to Joseph—especially 
to Joseph. 

I sat there with a heavy heart to think that in such a beautiful world men kill 
one another and never call it murder, but war; and I asked the Holy Mother to 
forgive me if I had done wrong in wishing the good God to destroy all the German 
soldiers, for now I could not bear to think of these three dying who were in our 
house. I watched the shadows lengthen, and listened to the bees buzzing home, 
and the rooks telling of the day’s work on the old trees in the near woods; and the 
scent of the late roses filled the air with sweetness, and death was hovering so near. 

As I sat: there listening to the Germans who were singing, perhaps as they had 
often sung at home so far away, I heard Joseph’s voice calling my name softly. 
Hastily I turned, and there he was almost lost in the deep shadow of a chestnut 
tree, and I ran to him. 

“Ts it time already?” I cried, and my heart was faint with fear and heavy 
with grief for those who must die without warning. It is so terrible to die before 
one has had time to make peace with the good God—so terrible that I shudder 
now as I think of it. 

He shook his head sadly, and I noticed that he had no gun with him and no 
cockade in his hat. 

“Have we decided to spare them?” I asked him. 

Again he shook his head. 

“What then? Where is my father? where is Pierre?” 

He pointed to the woods, and looked into my eyes with such sorrow in his 
own that I saw a great trouble was on his soul too. 

“Why are you not with them? ‘Tell me,” I whispered. 

“Marie, I could not do it! Not even to win you!” 

“Do what? Do what?” I cried impatiently. “Quick! Say it!” 

Even then he answered me slowly, as if every word was being dragged out 
of him. 

“JT could not fire upon sleeping men. I told your father so. He called me 
coward: he said that the women would drive me from the village! But I could 
not join him !” 

Only a moment before I had been pitying the Prussians and dreading the 
coming of the night, but now that I heard my own thoughts put into words I 
was ashamed. And besides, I was so fond of Joseph that it hurt me that any 
one should call him coward. It wounded my pride and-—yes—my love, and I 
turned upon him angrily. 

“And so you have deserted my father and the brave Pierre! You are no 
soldier, and they are right when they call you a coward. France is ashamed of you, 
and I also! I blush to think that I once cared for you!” 

He did not answer me, but looked at me again with sad, sad eyes, and went 
away as silently as he had come. ‘Then I went indoors, and, as my father had 
directed, my mother and I went into my room, and fastened ourselves in, and 
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“The Curé pleaded against the inhumanity of making us homeless." 


waited. It was past midnight when our regiment came, and the Prussians, save 
those on sentry duty, were all asleep. 

My father told me of it all, afterwards. 

The francs-tireurs separated into four small bands, two of which entered the 
village from either end, while another crept across the fields at the back. The 
fourth company was stationed just outside as a reserve, and to prevent any Prussians 
escaping by the road by which they had come. Stealthily our men crept on, each 
one with his gun loaded, and most of them with long knives ready in their belts, 
for only a few had swords. ‘The sentries never suspected that death was so near, 
and they were surprised ; and then at the first shots the Prussians came rushing 
into the road. Although they were taken by surprise, they fought bravely, my 
father said, but it was useless against our lads. Some were shot, and a few escaped 
or ran off, and the rest surrendered. 

How proud we women were of our heroes! We came down into the street and 
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saw the haughty Prussians subdued, and I forgot my sorrow for those who were 
dead in the fever of victory. 

We told each other how every village would account for two hundred Germans 
as we had done, until at length there would be none left, and then the prisoners 
would be guarded by the women, and the men would join all together and march 
upon Berlin and humble the Prussian king in his own palace. 

I kissed Pierre before them all, and told him how proud I was of him, and 
my father said he would be a husband who could take care of a wife; and then 
I helped my mother to bind up the wounds of the men, Germans as well as 
Frenchmen, for we made no distinction now that they were not our masters but 
our prisoners. 

The joy of our victory soon passed away, for very soon we heard that another 
and stronger force of the enemy was fmarching upon us. ‘The captain of our 
francs-tireurs withdrew his men from the village, with such of the prisoners as 
were able to travel; for, he said, we should be safe, because the Prussians would 
not harm women or old men. 

And in the afternoon a full regiment of Prussians with more hussars and with 
cannon marched in. The officer in command, a colonel, asked for the mayor, 
but he was with the francs-tireurs, he and all the men excepting some who were 
too old; so he ordered all the villagers, old and young, to be brought before him, 
and like a flock of sheep driven by wolves we came from farmhouse and cottage. 
He called the Curé, an old man, to him, and before us all told him that he 
was one of a tribe of murderers,—he, the good Curé, who had never harmed 
any one in his life, and had come straight from the bedsides of the wounded 
Germans. 

“You of this village,” shouted the Colonel, his face red up to his eyes with 
anger, “have fired upon sleeping men, shot down my unarmed fellow-countrymen, 
abused the laws of hospitality, and broken the codes of nations. We did not come 
here to make war upon an unarmed people, but only upon your emperor and his 
soldiers! We treated you well, and this is the reward we have. Remember that 
henceforth every peasant caught armed will be shot without mercy, and that as 
a punishment for the crime already committed this village and the next will be 
burned down.” 

There was such a wail from some of the women as would have melted any 
but a German’s heart ; but some of us remembered that for the honour of France 
we must show no fear, and so my mother and I shed no tear and said no word 
But the Curé pleaded against the inhumanity of making us homeless: he reminded 
the Colonel that years before, when Prussia was invaded, their king had said that 
there should be a Landsturm, an uprising of every man capable of bearing arms, 
and our francs-tireurs were but the same. 

“They have no uniform; they are not soldiers; they must and shall die!” 
shouted the Colonel. 

The soldiers took torches and began their cruel work, while the Curé made us 
kneel around him and pray for strength to support us in this our day of great trial. 

And when we rose up from our knees the village was burning in a dozen 
places, and a long line of soldiers kept the people back; our house was some way 
apart, and thither my mother and I went to watch with breaking hearts the 
destruction of our home. But we would not weep; we stood and watched, until 
suddenly my mother, with a cry, rushed away from me into the burning house, 
past the soldiers—to fetch Theodore’s portrait. The soldiers held me back when 
I would have gone after her, and two of them tried to enter the house—they were 
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“1 knelt at the Prussian’s feet.” 


not afraid of death although they were Germans—but a black cloud of smoke drove 
them back ! 

Then we saw my mother at the upper window trying to get out of it, but the 
window was small, and she could not! Two men in blouses came up, and running 
into the yard they fetched a cart, which they put on end, and one borrowed a 
sword-bayonet from a soldier, and the two climbed up the cart, the one with the 
bayonet upon the other’s shoulders, and he hacked and hewed until the window 
fell away. 

The smoke and flames were rushing out now, and those two brave men 
staggered ; but the one above had my mother in his arms, and he pulled her out, 
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and all three fell to the ground together. Then the soldiers carried them to the 
other side of the road, and brought water; but my mother’s arm was broken, and 
she was unconscious. 

I was so frightened about her that at first I did not see who they were who 
had rescued her, but when the German doctor came and had bandaged her arm 
I saw that they were Pierre and Joseph ! 

Joseph had heard that the Germans meant to burn the village, and had gone 
to the francs-tireurs to beg them to protect us; but none of them would believe 
the news excepting Pierre, who had got leave to come, and with Joseph had 
hidden in the woods near our ‘house to watch over us. Both were injured, and 
Joseph had one arm and two or three ribs broken, and each was black with 
smoke and scorched with fire, but both smiled upon me when at last I knew 
them, and wept over them, and kissed them. 

When the doctor went to them their cockades were found in their pockets, and 
they were known to belong to the francs-tireurs, and the cruel Colonel ordered 
them to be shot! Then I forgot my pride, and I knelt at the Prussian’s feet, 
and I begged most piteously for their lives; I humbled myself, I called him great 
and good and chivalrous—but he was none of these, only hard and stern. But at 
last 1 wearied him, for he said that one only should be shot, and they could draw 
lots; and then he went away. 

I felt that my heart was breaking! I could not bear to part with either of 
them. If they had not come to our assistance they would have been safe ! 

They drew lots, and I shut my eyes and prayed: oh, how I prayed! Some 
one whispered that it was Pierre who was to die, and I knelt and prayed with all 
my soul, but I dared not look! Then there was more talking, and some one said 
it was Joseph who was to die; and I could bear it no longer, but ran forward to 
die with him; but the soldiers held me back, and I heard the volley . . . and then 
I heard no more! 

Many days afterwards the Curé told me that Joseph had given his life for 
Pierre for my sake, and the good father’s words cut me like whips! It was my 
cruel taunt that had sent Joseph to his death, for in my heart I always knew that 
my hero was no coward. 

The Prussians shot no more of our peasants, for the captain of the francs-tireurs 
sent word that if they did so the German prisoners would also be shot, man for man. 
But this came too late for my happiness ; I could not wed Pierre: I honoured him, 
but I loved the dead! 


JOHN LE BRETON. 
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A MURDER STORY, AND HOW IT STRUCK 











A CONTEMPORARY—ON FAME AND SOME 


UNKNOWN HEROES—HYDRISTAPHIA AND AN EPITAPH—BOOKS OF SCOUNDRELS— 


THE 


MOST PATHETIC CRAVING—AUTHORS 
MEMORIAL—“ FAME’S GREAT ANTISEPTIC, STYLE”—A PRIZE COMPETITION 


STEVENSON 
-WHO 


AND DIUTURNITY—THE 


IS THE GREATEST MASTER (OR MISTRESS) OF STYLE?—MR. CRAIK ON MODERN 


ENGLISH PROSE. 


HEN that I was and a little tiny boy, 

the neighbourhood of our home still 

echoed, though faintly, with the story of a 
peculiarly savage crime. Country people 
still talked of it beside their fires, and some- 





how one of the echoes found its way into 
my nursery. A farmer named N—— was 
riding homeward at night from Bodmin 
market with a considerable sum of money in 


his pockets, when, on the highroad between 
Bodmin and Egloshayle, he was set upon, 
murdered and robbed by two_ brothers 
named L-—. His body was found in a 
little brook that crosses the road—many 
times I have gone past the spot with my 
heart in my mouth—and the story, as I 
had it, went on to attribute its discovery to 
a letter written home from America by a 
relative, to whom all the circumstances of 
Mr. N ’s fate had been revealed in a 
dream, save only the faces of his assailants. 
Though I never went into it, I believe all 
this part of the tale to be pure myth ; and I 
mention it only because, if mythical, it goes 
to support my belief that the mythopceic 
instinct is as active to-day as ever it was. 
At any rate, the brothers were tracked, and 
suffered for their crime. They had taken 
about a thousand pounds from their victim 
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chiefly in notes, of course—and this was 
never recovered ; but a short while after, 
their widows set out for America with a 
plenty of luggage, their passage-money and 
other expense having been paid by a brother 
of one of them. 

All this happened some fifty years ago. 
Now I take up a little book by Sir Richard 
Tangye—which I had occasion to mention 
last month—and in it I find the following 
curious pendant to the tale. 

A descendant of Mr. N , practising as 
a doctor in his native county, was called in 
a year or two back to visit an old man. 
“Oh, you be Maister N——, be you?” said 
the patient. “Yes, I am.” “ Well, to be 
sure,now: I remember trapesing (walking) to 
Bodmin to see your gran’far hanged.” “ Did 
you, though?” “Yes, I did: I remember it 
as well as if ‘twas only yesterday.” ‘“ Well, 
said the doctor, “you are partly right, but 
only partly. It was my grandfather that 
was murdered, and it was two young fellows 
named L who suffered for it.’ “ That’s 
just what I said,” the old man replied. 








HIS last remark, I feel sure, was due to 

native politeness. As a matter of fact, 
the old man saw no reason to worry over a 
distinction so nice. But what a text fora 
sermon on Fame! Forthwith I would begin 
to preach it, if Sir Thomas Browne had not 
prevented me—so long ago as the year 1658. 
“ But the iniquity of oblivion blindly scat- 
tereth her poppy, and deals with the memory 
of men without distinction to merit of per- 
petuity. . . . Herostratus lives, that burnt 
the temple of Diana; he is almost lost that 
built it. Time hath 
spared the epitaph 
of Adrian’s horse, 
confounded that of 
himself. In vain 
*. we compute our 
felicities by the 
advantage of our 
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good names, since 
bad have equal durations, and Thersites is 
like to live as long as Agamemnon.” We 
quote Shirley to the effect that 
** Only the actions of the just 
Smell sweet and blossom in the dust,” 


—lines which, if true, contain as much con- 
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solation as beauty. But to what extent can 
we hold them true? To begin with, Shirley 
does not promise us that a// the actions of 
the just will live and be fragrant, on earth at 
any rate. And indeed we know that a large 
proportion of man’s noblest conduct stands 
on the nicest edge between fame and oblivion. 
Stevenson has reminded us by what hazard 
the world came to hear of the four gallant 
marines of the Wager. One or two occu- 
pants of the boat which left them to die on 
their island escaped, against all likelihood, 
to tell the story; and the marines died 
while the question still hung in the balance 
whether they were to be unknown and 
useless martyrs or honoured heroes. As it 
happened, they are heroes: but their names 
have perished. Two more of the nameless 
brave Mrs. Steel has recently recalled to 
men’s minds in her brilliant novel of the 
Mutiny—“ On the Face of the Waters.” The 
whole miserable and glorious story of the 
loss and recapture of Delhi contains no 
figure more heroical—not Willoughby with 
his eight comrades in the magazine; not 
Nicholson leading down the alley of death 
and shouting, “Come on, men! Come on!” 
—than that of the young telegraph clerk who 
waited by his instrument to the last for the 
message of help from Meerut, while by the 
Flagstaff Tower English eyes were strained 
upon the Meerut road, watching for the 
cloud of dust that would mean salvation. 
You remember Fatima and Sister Anne in 
the old nursery tale—“‘ Anne, ma_sceur 
Anne, ne vois-tu rien 
venir?’ Et la sceur Anne 
lui. répondoit: ‘Je ne 
vois rien que le soleil qui 
pondroie et Vherbe qui 
verdoie’”: and again, 
“* Anne, ma soeur Anne, 
ne vois-tu rien venir?’ 
‘Je vois, répondit la 
sceur Anne, ‘ une grosse 
poussiére qui vient de ce 
cété-ci.’” But there rose 
no cloud of dust on the 
road towards Meerut ; 
and no welcome A/ing sounded on _ the 
bell of the young clerk’s instrument. So 
he ticked off his last despatch northwards, 
ending bluntly enough with the words 
“we must shut up”; and so the rioters 
rushed in and sabred him with his hands 
still on the levers. 
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Less known, but hardly less sublime, is 
the figure of the one loyal sepoy of the 
74th Regiment who fell in at the last 
Assembly, and fell out again—at his own 
word of command :— 


“*¢ Bugler! Sound the Assembly !’ 

“The Brigadier’s voice rang sharp over the 
plain, and was followed, quick as an echo—quick 
from that habit of obedience on which so much 
depended—by the cheerful notes, — 

‘* Come to the colours! Come quick, come all— 
come quick, come all—come quick! Quick! Come 
to the colours |” 

‘*Last appeal to honour and good faith, to 
memory and confidence! But they had passed 
with the day. 

‘*Yet not quite; for as the rocks and stones, 
the distant lines, the familiar landmarks gave back 
the call, a solitary figure, trim and smart in the 
uniform of the loyal 74th, fell in and saluted. In 
all that wide plain one man true to his salt, heroic 
utterly, standing alone in the dusk. A nameless 
figure, like many another hero. . . . So sepoy 
—, of Company ——, can stand there, outlined 
against the dying day upon the parade-ground at 
Delhi, as a type of others who might have stood 
there also but for the lack of that cloud of dust 
upon the Meerut road.” 





Sepoy , of Company ——, died fight- 
ing for us soon after. But a yet more tragic 
figure comes into my mind, to close the 
list. General Amber, advancing down the 
St. Lawrence with three hundred men, for 
the attack on Canada, impressed (so runs 
the story that I read many years ago) a 
hostile pilot to steer the boats through the 
passage of the Cascades. The pilot, leading 
with the first da¢eau, deliberately took the 
wrong channel and hurled himself and all 
behind him down the rapids: the French at 
Montreal receiving their first news of the 
invasion from the bodies which floated past 
the town. 


= all these cases the deed 
survives, the name is lost. 
But in how many cases have deed 
and name alike perished ! A? ud 
sunt vestimenta eorum qui post 
vota nuncupata perierunt ?—as 
the man asked, who was shown 
the votive garments in the temple 
of the sea-god. “But what of 
those who vowed the vow and 
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never won to shore?” And even though 
the deed survive, how many of us, to be 
perfectly candid, would care for the hero’s 
crown at the price of anonymity? “ Cupe- 
rem notum esse quod sim, non opto ut 
sciatur qgualis sim,” wrote Cardan; which 
Browne terms a “frigid ambition.” But 
would not you, John Jones, liefer have 
posterity know that a person John Jones 
existed, than have it know that such a 
existed under a 
corded? Nine tombstones out of ten insist 
on a man’s name, and let his actions and 
qualities take care of themselves. For 
my part, I regret the modern fashion of 
omitting these from the epitaph, though I 
admit that in such compositions (as a friend 
once sagaciously concerning 
“ Visitors’ Books”) qualifications tend to 
disappear. But, compared with the bald 
statement of name and dates of birth and 
death, winding up with the perfunctory text 
from Scripture, how gracious is an honest 
attempt to do justice to the qualities of the 
deceased! Consider, pray, the following 
epitaph, which I have conned again and 
again on the walls of a little church which 
the hills just manage to hide from my window 
here :— 


person name not re- 


observed 


**Sacred to the Memory of Captain Benjamin 
Young, who served in the Royal Navy 48 years 
without a blemish on his character. 

‘*He was improv’d by 46 years’ voyages and 
travels in the East Indies, China, West Indies, 
America, Mediterranean, Portugal, Spain, 
Barbary, Levant, and the Archipelago, particularly 
at Jamaica, where he was Commander-in-Chief 
of all His Majesty’s ships and vessels in the 
absence of Admiral Vernon, appointed so by him, 
Superintendent of all the Public Offices there. 
He was portly, tall of stature, with a manly 
face, and of good nature. Quick to apprehend, 
resolute to act, but slow to determine; to his 
country’s honour true, but for the liberty of man- 
kind. He governed himself and those with him 
and under him with temperance, ability, courage, 
and integrity. He was an affectionate relation, a 
good friend and kind neighbour, and in all his 


time without one law Suit. =~ 


had 6 brothers and 1 sister, happy igen 
. . . . § ) 
in his friendship and by whom he ns 4% 
was beloved—for he loved them. valapi 4 
The business of his latter years, 7 i 4\ 
and the pleasure of his life, was {Pj iy 
to do all the good he was capable { 
of without prejudice to anybody. @ && 


*‘Such was Benjamin Young, who 
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Reader, try if you can go so far, or be such 
a man. 


‘*Dyed the roth day of May, 1749; aged 64 


years.” 


The writer was no genius. To guess at 
our common but uncommunicated thoughts 
of our dearest ones, and compel these to 
embalm the memory of his own beloved: to 
make his own lost friend immortal by virtue 
of the very passion by which we singly and 
vainly try to cheat the tomb of ours ; to write, 
in short, a “ Margaret Ogilvy ’—that was far 
beyond his scope. But I declare that his 
fervent simplicity touches—just touches, 
and for a moment only—genius at its 
strongest point. He cut his regret upon 
stone, and hid it in a country church seldom 
visited by strangers. But to one reader at 
least, the amiable figure of Captain Benjamin 
Young is as lively as if I had met him, this 
afternoon, pacing the lanes with his quarter- 
deck gait. 


O return to Shirley—or rather to Browne. 
Not ad// the actions of the just smell 
sweet and blossom in the dust of our earthly 
experience. “The greater part must be 
content to be as though they had not been, 
to be found in the register of God, not in the 
record of man.” On the other hand, is it 
only the actions of the just that blossom 
here? We were taught, at my old school, to 
sing an anthem from Ecclesiasticus, “ Let 
us now praise famous men.... There be 
of them that have left a name behind them, 
that their praises might be reported. And 
some there be which have no memorial ; 
who are perished as though they had never 
been ; and are become as though they had 
never been born ; and their children after 
them.” The Son of Sirach proceeds to 
maintain that virtue and the lack of it made 
the practical difference. But in point of 
fact this is scarcely sound. “ Oblivion is 
not to be hired,” even by virtue. Nor is the 
Dictionary of National Biography a select 
thesaurus of national well-doing. It includes 
Titus Oates. Also within the last year or 
two we have been treated to quite a little 
epidemic of “ Lives of Bad Men,” “ Lives of 
Bad Women,” “ Books of Scoundrels,’ and 
the like. And Mr. Charles Whibley, the 
author of the latest of these, even attempts 
a philosophical justification of his theme. 
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“There are other manifestations of greatness 
than to relieve suffering or to wreck an empire 
Julius Caesar and John Howard are not the 
only heroes who have smiled upon the world. 
In the supreme adaptation of means to an 
end there is a constant nobility, for neither 
ambition nor virtue is the essential of a 
perfect action. How shall you contemplate 
with indifference the career of an artist 
whom genius or good guidance has com- 
pelled to exercise his peculiar skill, to indulge 
his finer aptitudes? A masterly theft rises 
in its claim to respect high above the repro- 
bation of the moralist. The scoundrel, once 





justice is quit of him, has a right to be 
appraised by his actions, not by their effects ; 
and he dies secure in the knowledge that he 
is commonly more distinguished if he be 
less loved than his virtuous contemporaries.” 
I confess that this dilettante vindication of 
the scoundrel does not convince me. I can 
understand the pirate’s or the highwayman’s 
envelope of glamour, and why we had rather 
read the tale of Captain Avery’s capture of 
the Mogul’s treasure-ship, with its jewels 
and its beautiful princess, than a sermon by 
Bishop Atterbury. A normally healthy 
imagination extracts what is really commend- 
able in such tales, their bright colour, their 
spirit of adventurous bravery ; it strips off the 
picturesqueness for its own use and tosses 
the vice aside. But this is very different 
from a dilettante appreciation of crime for 
its own sake and as a fine art having its own 
laws of perfection ; and very different again 
from an uneducated gusto for 
vice and_ blood. After all, 
the distinction between “ Trea- 
sure Island” and the Police 
News is not merely one of 
style. Titus Oates by reason 
of his bad eminence holds 
an unchallenged niche in 
the Dictionary of National 
Biography. I admit that. And it scarcely 
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concerned the old man of my anecdote 
—it scarcely affected the savour of his 
reminiscence—whether Mr. N was the 
victim or the murderer. I can explain this, 
if you will, by man’s pathetic interest in 
notoriety and his craving for it at any cost. 
But I see no reason why people waste time 
over attempts to justify this curiosity, this 
craving, in all their excesses. 





PATHETIC interest, I say; and a 

pathetic craving. Digito monstrari— 
to arrest and fix the attention of others upon 
that self which is so pathetically important 
to each of us : 20” omnis mori—to hold and 
continue that attention after death—to be 
remembered—the vain persistent entreaty of 
all sepulchral stones—craving implicit in the 
all but universal faith that the dead snow ! 
(“Is it a comfort,” whispered Marius the 
Epicurean to his dying friend Flavian—* Is 
it a comfort that I shall often come and 
weep over you?” “Not unless I be aware, 
and hear you weeping.”) Surely it takes a 
dull brain to wonder that men have sought 
that end sometimes by damnable paths. 
The villain of Adelphi melodrama, | under- 
stand, had a deal rather be called before the 
curtain and hissed, or even pelted, than 
allowed to go back to the green-room without 
a word. We have all something of that 
actor in us; though 
angels, we are told, con- 
demn in silence, we can 
by taking trouble count 
on lively vituperation from 
our own posterity. To be 
called a scoundrel a hun- 
dred years hence is, in a 
sense, to go on living; and 
we know what shifts men will employ to 
go on living. 


and 





HIS question of fame—this “restless 
inquietude for the diuturnity of our 
memories,” as Browne puts it—is generally 
supposed to concern authors even more 
closely than other men. Themselves have 
claimed that it does so: and literature is 
positively paved with their hopes. “ Z-veg? 
monumentum ”— 


“Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rime ”— 
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boasts Shakespeare ; and Herrick advises— 


‘* Trust to good verses, then : 
They only will aspire 
When pyramids, as men, 
Are lost i’ th’ funeral fire,” 


and so forth, and so forth. Even modest 
William Browne of Tavistock could trust 
that— 


‘* Time may be so kind to these weak lines 
To keep my name enroll’d past his that shines 
In gilded marble, or in brazen leaves : 
Since verse preserves, when stone or brass deceives. 
Or if (as worthless) Time not lets it live 
To those full days which others’ Muses give, 
Yet I am sure I shall be heard and sung 
Of most severest eld and kinder young 
Beyond my days ; and maugre Envy’s strife, 
Add to my name some hours beyond my life.” 


No doubt the author, by the nature and 
materials of his trade, has a better chance 
than the most of his fellow-men of “adding 
to his name some hours beyond his life.” 
But the literary aspirant will perhaps find it 
salutary to inquire Udi sunt vestigia eorum 
gui perterunt ? and to run his eye over the list 
of poets preserved in Chalmers’ respectable 
but cinerarious pages : to ask How fares 
Duke? and what of Lovibond? Stands 
Fenton where he did? Comes what report 
of Sprat and Yalden, Mallett and the White- 
heads, P.and W.? And he may take it as 
certain that to make fame his first or his 
chief object is to miss at once his true goal 
and his joy in working. “If it is for fame 
that men do brave actions,” said Stevenson 
—and the observation is just as true of the 
writing of books--“ they are only silly fellows 
after all.” 


% RIOUSLY enough, this very question 
of “diuturnity” cropped up again, 
the other day, over the proposal to raise 
a memorial to Stevenson. “Had we not 
better wait ten, or even thirty, years, and see 
if Stevenson’s reputation stands the test of 
time ?”—so advised the newspaper men, of 
all people! Curiously enough, also, this 
very question had been discussed with 
particular reference to Stevenson in a lecture 
delivered by Professor Raleigh at the Royal 
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Institution, on the 17th of May, 1895—a 
lecture admirable alike for perspicuity and 
good temper. ‘“‘ Will he live?’ There is 
no idler question, none more _ hopelessly 
impossible and unprofitable to answer!” 
exclaims Professor Raleigh. “Let us make 
sure that our sons will care for Homer before 





we pledge a more distant generation to a 
newer cult.” The lecture concludes with 
these sentences :— 


‘* He shares with Goldsmith and Montaigne, 
his own favourite, the happy privilege of making 
‘To be the 
beloved of English writers—what a title that is 
says Thackeray of Goldsmith. In 


lovers among his readers. most 
for a man!’ 
such matters, a dispute for pre-eminence in the 
captivation of hearts would be unseemly: it is 
enough to say that Stevenson too has his lovers. . . . 
those who never saw his face ; 
height of 


He is loved by 


and one who has scaled that dizzy 
ambition may well be content, without the im- 
pertinent assurance that, when the Japanese have 


of the 


British’ Museum, the yellow scribes whom they 


taken London and revised the contents 
shall set to produce a new edition of the Biographie 
Universelle their 
following item : 


entries the 

A prolific 
writer of storiesamong the aborigines. Flourished 
before the coming of the Japanese. His works are 
lost.’” 


will include in 


-* Stevenson, R. L. 


Surely that is the common- 
sense of the matter: and 
Lord Rosebery seized it with 
his usual 
speech at 
December :— 


directness in_ his 
Edinburgh, _ last 





‘*Tt is not for the sake of Robert Louis Stevenson 
that I would put up this memorial : it is for our 
own sake. I do not, at any rate, wish to belong 
to a generation of which it shall be said that they 
had this consummate being living and dying 


among them and did not recognise his merit. . . . 
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‘Oh, but,’ it is said, ‘ why not, then, wait ten or 
twenty or thirty years—until time shall 
hallowed and mellowed his reputation ?’ 


have 
Ten, 
Who of us can afford to 
How many of us in this 
will be alive in ten or twenty or thirty 
And 


yet, forsooth, as a protection against our own 


twenty, or thirty years ! 
wait so long as that? 
hall 
years? We cannot reckon on the morrow. 
sloth, or our own parsimony, we are to relegate 
to a future generation, which shall then be the 
judges, we being incompetent, of the reputation of 
Stevenson—we are to leave to a future generation 
to do what we are reluctant to do ourselves ! ” 


There you have it. We have no right 
to pledge another generation. We, even 
we, are the people who have delighted in 
Stevenson and profited by him; and from 
us, therefore, the recognition is due. What- 
ever our grandchildren may think, they 
cannot rob us of the joy we had in the man, 
or the delight and duty of paying our own 
debt to him. 





A T the same time it were folly to pretend 
4 that we are not anxious for his 
“ diuturnity,” though this was far from being 
his own first object. He wrote in the first 
place because he enjoyed writing, and then 
because he found he could make a living by 
it. But he hoped to endure—all writers do ; 
and we believe that he will endure, if only 
because he possessed what Lowell calls-- 


‘** Fame’s great antiseptic—Style.” 


And since “ Will he live?” has become 
the question most persistently asked con- 
cerning its author, by a nervous and over- 
eager generation, let me not withhold from 
it my own solacing conviction that on 
style every writer’s reputation will finally 
depend. 
doubting ones, “ make sure that your style is 
perfect, and you are safe for immortality !” 
Even the critic who found himself able to 
promise, some weeks ago, that whatever was 
immortal in Canadian poetry would certainly 
live, shall not out-fathom the depth of this 
conviction of mine. 


“© writers,” I would say to the 


S for Stevenson’s style—chiselled object 
of my youthful idolatry—no man in 
my hearing shall gainsay it. But I will not 

















now assert that it was absolutely the best 


even of its own generation. Corinth—it was 
a trifle Corinthian—did my green unknowing 
youth engage; in years of comparative 
discretion I give a reluctant preference 
to Athens. “Who is Athens?” you may 
possibly ask. Reader, I allow you to guess. 
Nay, I go further, and announce a 


COMPETITION. 


The magnificent Prize of One Guinea will 
be awarded to the reader who divines the 
name of the man (or woman) who is (or has 
been during the past ten years) master (or 
mistress) of the Best Style in English 
Prose. 

Conditions of this Competition—Each 
competitor must send the name of his 
‘selection in time to reach me at “The 
Haven, Fowey, Cornwall,” not later than 

















March 31st, and must append his own name 
and address. If more than one competitor 
guess correctly, the prize will be equally 
divided—or as equally as the awkward sum 
of twenty-one shillings allows—among the 
fortunate ones. The result will, if possible, 
be announced in June. My decision shall 
(for once in a way) be final. 


Advantages of this Competition (1) It is 
not a plediscitum. The result not depending 
"on popular suffrage (for I have already en- 
closed the great writer’s name in an envelope 
—with the guinea—and deposited it in the 
joint keeping of the Editor of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE), the public runs but a paltry risk 
of being misled. The winner also will, most 
likely, be spared the mortification of dis- 
covering that in his literary judgment he is 
at one with the mass of his fellow-men. (2) 
Competitors are neither forbidden nor en- 
couraged to send in their own names as 
nominees. Modesty and self-assurance will 
alike be treated with silent respect, but will 
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not be allowed to influence the result. Com- 
petitors are recommended to peruse the 
following paragraphs. 


ESSRS. Macmillan & Co. have recently 
issued their fifth and concluding 
volume of “English Prose Selections” (I 
do not say that it includes an extract from 
our Master [or Mistress] of Style), and the 
editor, Mr. Craik, supplies an Introduction, 
in which—or so it appears to me—he says at 
last the thoroughly sensible word on a subject 
which has often enough been discussed with 
prejudice and stupidity—the prose of the 
present day. 


‘*We must admit (he says) that even when 
prose wanders far from the highest models, it 
itself adrift formality and 
pedantry, and to express, with an unmistakable 


strives to cut from 
dexterity, subtle turns of thought and ingenious 
intricacies of feeling which the two 
or three generations ago would scarcely have 


prose of 
attempted to convey. It moves lightly and easily ; 
it aims at a colloquial familiarity which, as we 
must not forget, is one of the earliest and truest 
characteristics of the genius of the language. It 
is undoubtedly often slipshod and ambiguous, 
and the so-called ornaments often amount to little 
But as we 
may see more than once in the history of our 


more than vague rhodomontade. . . . 


prose, false ornament, however distasteful, is, on 
the whole, a better and more healthy sign than no 
ornament at all: a prose style which moves too 
timidly .. . becomes afraid of its 


shadow, and ceases to move at all. 


soon own 
No prose 
can have in it the instinct of life and vigour which 
does not, to a large extent, repeat the tone, and 
catch, in a certain measure, the current fashion of 


expression of its own day.” 


Mr. Craik goes on to prophesy that the 
swarm of ideas, the jostling crowd of com 
peting paradoxes, all the sprightly theories 
which are most attractive to ignorance just 
emerging into a little knowledge—symptoms 
so characteristic of our own day—will suffer 
a certain reaction and be followed by a 
period of rest. “ With that rest will come 
simplicity ; and we need not despair that the 
prose style which will ultimately evolve 
itself out of the seemingly lawless and 
disorganised society of our own day will 
recover, in response to great accuracy of 
thought, that simplicity of diction by which 
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alone accurate thought can convey itself. It 
will not be the less potent instrument be- 
cause for a time it has bent itself to the 
needs of a restless age, and has acquired 
fresh elasticity thereby.” The best English 
prose of these ten years past (as I believe) 
is at once clear and accurate, scholarly and 
moderately colloquial. (Plato, be it re- 
membered, wrote in colloquial Attic ; and, 
as Mr. Craik points out, the chief defect of 
Scott’s style was not that carelessness of 
which he has so often been accused, but his 


MALL 
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cumbrousness and rather obtuse grandilo- 
quence.) It is easy 
and dexterous ; de- 
cently imaginative ; 
not heavily orna- 
mented, not eccentric ; 
incisive rather than 


orotund ; Attic rather 

than Oriental, or even 

Corinthian.—But if I 

go on, the guinea will have to be appor- 
tioned in farthings. 


A. T. QUILLER-COUCH. 








